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MRS. GLOVER 


Is the daughter of Mr. Betterton, who was many years 

a most respectable actor of the Covent-Garden theatre ; 
and was born in the year 1781, at Newry, in the North 
of Ireland. She was taken to dramatie exhibitions before 
she could well comprehend their meaning; and, like the 
children of most of the Thespian corps, imbibed a predilec- 
tion for the stage that will ever be retained. Ata very 
early age, during one of her father’s periodical excursions 
to the Dublin theatre, Miss Betterton displayed much his- 
trionic talent ; and performed a number of parts, suited to 
her years, with great credit. She obtained an engage- 
ment in consequence from Messrs. Dimond and Keysberry, 
of the Bath theatre ; who very judiciously gave her cha- 
racters that gradually expanded and improved her powers, 
and daily increased her reputation with the public. This 
early celebrity remained not long unnoticed ; and enabled 
her father to include her in an engagement with himself, in 
1797, at the theatre Covent-Garden ; where she first appeared 
in the character of Elvira, in the tragedy of Percy, written 
by Miss Hannah Moore; and became a great favourite in 
a variety of leading characters in tragedy and comedy. 
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It is customary with performers of eminence, during 

the dramatic vacation in town, to enter into a temporary 
engagement in the country; and Miss Betterton used to 
fill up the year at Birmingham. In one of these visits, she 
formed an intimacy with Mr. Glover, a young gentleman 
of a respectable family in Birmingham ; and they were mar- 
ried without the consent of his friends ; who were at first 
highly incensed, and afterwards not easily reconciled. 
If report speaks truly, however, the match was not very 
propitious to the lady ;—they lived happily together for 
some time; and several fine children have sprung from their 
union; but some imprudence on the part of the gentleman 
has occasioned a separation; and the lady has had to 
maintain and educate her children by her own unassisted 
exertions. 
» The toiling for herself and children has not been the 
only inconvenience that the lady has endured in conse- 
quence of this unhappy difference. Some time ago, Mr. 
Glover claimed his children; and would have forcibly 
taken two of them from the servant, whom he accidentally 
met in the street, had not the girl resolutely refused him. 
He, however, soon identified himself; and the matter was 
contested before a Magistrate, who decided in favour of 
the lady’s retaining her children. 

This was only a prelude to an affair of more importance. 
Soon after, Mr. Glover brought an action, in the Sheriff’s 
Court, against the Managers of the Drury-lane theatre, 
for nine weeks of his wife’s salary, which he claimed as 
being due from the defendants, but which they had in 
fact paid to Mrs. Glover herself; who, it was stated, lived 
separately from her husband with her children; and, by 
the direction of the Sheriff, the Jury gave a verdict against 
the plaintiff. In the Court of King’s Bench, on Tuesday, 
June 9th, the affair was again contested. Mr. Glover made 
an application to set aside the inquisition before the 
Sheriff; and the Jury gave only one shilling damages. 
The ground taken for setting aside the inquisition was, 
that the Sheriff had misdirected the Jury in point of law, 
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It appeared, that the verdict had proceeded upon an idea 
that Mr. Glover had tacitly acquiesced in the payment of 
the salary to his wife; but it was contended for the plain- 
tiff, that the money had been paid to her under a protest 
on his part, in violation of his marital rights.—Mr. Taddy 
was heard in support of the Rule, and Mr. F. Pollock 
against it; and the Court held, that it was impossible to 
make Mrs. Glover a femme sole by the custom of the 
Tuaeatre; and as her husband had a right to her earnings, 
by the laws of the land, the verdict was wrong.—Rule 
absolute. 

Family dissentions are at all times unpleasant to advert 
to; and we only state what has been before the public, 
and it is now impossible to disguise, without further com- 
ment, than that we believe the character of the lady has 
never been impeached in any the slightest degree; and 
that, however much she may have had reason to differ 
from her husband, she has proved herself a good mother. 

The various excellencies of Mrs. Glover’s acting have 
been so often pointed out in our dramatic censor, that 
there is the less occasion to enlarge upon them at this time. 
Her fine voice, commanding figure, and expressive coun- 
tenance, are well seconded by the vivacity, energy, and 
boldness, with which she enters upon her numerous cha- 
racters. In second and third rate parts, in tragedy and 
comedy, she has long been a favourite, and often per- 
sonates first-rate characters, in the absence of a principal 
sock, or buskin, in a most respectable manner; but comedy 
is more particularly her forte; for the countenance of the 
comic muse has been often seen peeping from under the 
veil of the tragic; yet so various are her parts, and 
many of them so important, that it is difficult to assign 
her any particular cast of characters. She soars above 
what is usually meant by a useful actress, and is some- 
what below those who are exclusively socks, or buskins, 
and possesses powers that pertain to both in no mean 
degree. In some parts of a character in Hint to Hus- 
bands, she is thought to have equalled the celebrated 
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Mrs. Abingdon’s best style of acting; and to have had a 
perfect conception of most of her characters, whatever 
other defects she might discover. 

If public approbation is to be taken as the test of merit, 
no one ever stood higher in Birmingham than Mrs. Glover. 
In the year 1800, after her father’s first benefit had failed 
in that town, she caused her name to be announced for 
the Grecian Daughter, and Emily, in‘the Deuce is in Him, 
when there was an overflowing house, and the receipts 
amounted to more than £150. May she long continue to 
grace the boards, and receive the reward due to her merit! 

Ls 





SINGULAR WAGER. 


A GENTLEMAN at .a coffee-house in the city, laid a wager 
of twenty guineas with a friend present, that he would 
walk the length of Brokers’ Row, Moorfields, without be- 
ing asked to walk into one of the shops. He then offered 
the same wager, which was likewise accepted, that imme- 
diately after the first being determined, he would walk the 
ground over again, and receive an invitation from every 
broker to inspect his repository. ‘To determine the first 
wager, he assumed the appearance of a tax-gatherer, with 
his morocco book open in his left hand, in his right a pen, 
and an ink-bottle suspended at his left breast: rare and 
uncommon as is the appearance of such a character in 
England, and curious as John Bull confessedly is, yet was 
he shunned like one infected, and the wager won by him 
beyond dispute. He then assumed his own dress and cha- 
racter, and sallying through the row with a young lady 
under his arm, his attentions to whom bespoke a recent 
er intended trip to the altar, he received rather a pressing 
invitation to walk in, from every “ hero of the chip,” and 
the wager was again determined in his favour. 
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THE VISIONS; 
A Cale. 


CLIP PIF 


By ROBERT EDGAR, 
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In a certain kingdom, situated in Asia, ruled an Em- 
peror, who had raised himself to that dignity by the most 
persevering industry and virtue. Being called on conti- 
nually by his subjects to present them with an heir, he 
tixed his affections on the beautiful daughter of a neigh- 
bouring potentate ; having obtained the lady’s consent, 
the nuptial ceremony was performed, and in less thana 
twelvemonth, the desired offspring was the consequence ; 
a son was born. It was beheld seven days; but on the 
eighth, was missing. Consternation prevailed through the 
palace, and réport bruited about the city various stories, 
for the truth of which there was not the slightest foundation, 
The Empress, her court, and every subject of the king- 
dom, bemoaned unceasingly this sudden disappearance ; 
yet the Emperor appeared to feel not the slightest mor- 
tification, and proceeded in the regulation of his daily 
affairs without any deviation from his accustomed habits. 

Many years passed before they received any tidings of the 
infant. What also contributed to throw them into greater 
consternation, was, that the Queen had -not given birth 
to a second, which might have recompenced them for the 
loss of the first; so that all hopes of an heir from the blood- 
royal, was absolutely despaired of. 

In the mean time, an humble habitation, situated in a 
beauteous valley, surrounded by mountains, was the abode 
of the long-lost child, who was seen tending sheep, in the garb 
of ashepherd. He had hardly attained his twentieth year, 
and had remained under the care and guidance of an 
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old hermit, from the hour he was first missing. His drink 
was pure water, and his food bread and fruit; yet his body 
appeared healthy, and his form beauteous; and his air su- 
perior. He rose at the first dawn of morning; passed 
the day in aiding the hermit to procure a frugal livelihood ; 
and laid down to take repose at the setting of the sun. 
From the hour he was first placed in the hermitage, he 
has seen no individual but the solitaire, and, since his 
legs had the power of transporting him, has not gone be- 
yond the boundary of the mountains which encircled this 
valley. He was consequently totally ignorant of the world, 
and only gathered from the information of his companion 
that there were other beings who resembled themselves. 
Year afier year rolled on, yet never did he experience the 
pang of discontent. 'Temptation was never thrown in his 
way, and his desires were never extended beyond the pre- 
sent. His body was blessed with uninterrupted health ; 
his spirits, unmolested by passion, were cheerful, and he 
was in consequence always happy. In this regular man- 
ner did he arrive at his twentieth year, when, on going 
out one morning, accompanied by the hermit, they were 
both surprised at beholding a strange man descending 
from one of the mountains, ‘The young prince from his 
inexperience, was, at first, tempted to believe that what 
he saw was the shadow of his own body, until convinced 
of his mistake by the hermit. The stranger, who appeared 
to be about fifty years of age, now approached, habited 
in a plain, but elegant dress; his dignified countenance 
bespoke a superior; and. our young hero cast down his 
eyes in submission, without knowing wherefore he did so. 
The hermit no sooner perused the visitor’s features, than 
running up, he caught him in his embrace, exclaiming, 
My dear sovereign, what gratification does your presence 
convey to me; I shall now descend into my grave with 
comfort, since you can now bear testimony of the faith- 
fulness with which I have executed your orders respecting 
the education of the offspring who stands before you. 
The Emperor, for it was no other, pressed the hermit 
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affectionately to his bosom; and then catching hold of his 
wondering son, almost stifled him with embraces. 

It was not long before familiarity ensued; and the her- 
mit led the happy father through groves and woods until 
they arrived at their olissful habitation. Here, the mo- 
narch being seated, refreshments, pure and innoxious as 
those which for the last twenty years had formed his off- 
spring’s sustenance, were laid before him. The meal be- 
ing concluded, the monarch, after caressing his son, be- 
gan in the following manner— 

Dear offspring of my loins! sweet pledge of the love 
your deceased mother bore towards me! I am about to 
unfold to you a mystery, which, I am well conyinced, 
Ishamar, the hermit who superintended your education, 
has kept aninviolable secret. I, your father, late ruler of 
twelve millions, beheld thee brought into this world twenty 
years since. From the painfal experience I had acquired 
during my gradual ascent to the highest post™in the king- 
dom, I learnt to prize the happiness of a total ignorance 
of the temptations of ambition, in a temperate and healthy 
state of the body, and, above all, in content of disposition. 
I knew that the state in which you were born would, in 
after times, lay you open to a thousand miseries. Envy, 
ambition, licentiousness, ill health, the consequence 
thereof, anxiety for the transaction of uncertain affairs, 
and the torturing apprehensions of losing unprepared a 
life, still dear to one, by the hand of some unknown enemy, 
by open insurrection, or by the clandestine exertions of an 
ambitious relative. Revolving all this in my mind, I re- 
solved to convey you away privately to a place where you 
might be bred up in ignorance, innocence, and happiness ; 
and, on your gaining your twentieth year, to ease myself 
of all my barthensome royalty, and spend the remainder 
of my days in your society. The time has arrived, I have 
had it given out that I am dead; have had a coffin borne 
to the grave, which my subjects believe contained my 
body, and am now come to enjoy that unspotted pleasure 
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which, for twenty long years, I have expected to be my 
portion. 

Thus ended the monarch ; the prince acted upon by an 
unknown impulse, leaped into his arms, and the big tears 
of affection rolled down from the eyes of the parent. But 
whilst a tranquil pleasure reigned in the breasts of the off- 
spring and the father, ambition began to move the heart 
of the hermit. “Ha!” thought he, “ is the Emperor 
supposed dead? ‘The Prince has a mark on his right leg ; 
he would be recognized immediately by his nurses, were 
he transported to his father’s dominions; he would be 
elected successor; and, by the power I have over him, 
{ could constitute myself second in the kingdom. But the 
father must be removed by death; he will otherwise pursue 
us, and declare himself still living to his astonished sub- 
jects. But more of this, when I am in private.” Through 
the remainder of the day, the hermit conducted himself 
so hypocritically, that neither the father nor the son har- 
boured any suspicion that he was agitated with any injurious 
intentions. 

No sooner had the sun withdrawn his rays, and the 
black vapour of night begun to diffuse itself than the 
monarch, his son, and the hermit, threw themselves on 
a couch of moss, Sleep soon overcame the two former; 
but the latter was kept waking, devising plans for the ac- 
complishment of his project, After turning from side to 
side in ceaseless restlessness, a thought struck him, and 
he immediately started up with a conviction of its efficacy: 
He silently paeed the room for some time; and at length 
repaired to a chest, where he kept various relics of his 
younger days. From thence he drew a curious magical 
book ; and, after performing a certain necromantic charm, 
commanded the Spirit of Evil to stand before him, “ Hie 
thee,” cried the hermit, “ to the cave of dreams, and dis- 
patch therefrom the vision of voluptuousness. The spirit 
vanished, and shortly afterwards, a most licentious female 
figure rose from the earth. ‘“‘I am she,” cried the spirit, 
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“who possesses the power of compassing your project. I 
am already acquainted with the design you harbour, and, on 
the condition of your yielding yourself up after death as 
an abject servant to the spirit of Evil, I will put it into exe- 
cution.” The hermit pronounced his consent; and was con- 
vinced, from certain tokens, that she had already begun to 
perform her promise. 

As the young prince lay asleep by the side of his fa- 
ther, he dreamt that he was conducted by his instructor, 
the hermit, to the top of the mountains which encircle the 
valley. A pleasure to which he was before totally a 
stranger, now took possession of him. His eyes were 
greeted by a rich, varied, and immense prospect of moun- 
tains, valleys, seas, rivers, woods, rocks, cliffs, and pre- 
cipices, all combined in delectable variety. “Good Hea- 
vens!” thought he, “ how beautiful! Why have [I been 
so secluded all my life as never before to witness such an 
enchanted land?” A soul-dissolving swell of music now 
broke upon his ear. He had never heard music before. 
He stood in admiration immoveable. He stretched his 
head forward, and his listening ears drank in the luscious 
tide of harmony. In the madness of pleasure, he ran for- 
watds. The music ceased. He still continued running, 
until, on passing a wood, he found himself at the door of 
a gorgeous palace. The sense of sight was again gratified 
ky an outward view of this magnificent edifice; but how 
much more was the pleasure increased on a view of the 
interior. After passing through several superb apartments, 
he entered an immense hall lit up with flames in various 
devices, and full of company glittering in brilliant dresses. 
Tables spread with every luxury which the wit of man 
can inyent, were placed in the middle; and, on his en- 
trance, the person who presided arose, and, taking him 
by the hand, insisted on his making one of the party. 
The prince wanted little persuasion; his sense of smell 
being titilated by the odoriferous efluvia of smoking 
viands. Being seated, his taste, which had never before 
been excited but by simple aliments, was now glutted with 
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every luscious viand the entertainment afforded. Wines 
too, of various strength and exquisite flavour, were gulped 
out of diamond studded goblets ; whilst the sense of hear- 
ing was at the same time gratified by the harmony of two 
hundred musicians. In the midst of these pleasures, he 
for some time revelled; the wine mounted into his head, 
and produced a sensation new and agreeable. He sprang 
half mad from his seat, ran through a suit of rooms, which 
opened before him, and at length arrived at a chamber 
splendidly decorated, the atmosphere of which was sur- 
charged with the most delightful perfumes. He stood in- 
haling the luscious air, when a female figure, in a licentious 
attitude, approached, and gently seized him, Her face, 
beaming with health and love, her form half. exposed, and 
exhibiting a thousand beauties, her melodious voice, ut- 
tering the accents of joy and pleasure, all combined to 
work upon the prince in a manner he had before beena 
stranger to. She caught him in her downy arms, pressed 
him to her heaving breast, and bore him off to the couch 
of pldasure! 

On awaking at the dawn of day, he found himself on 
a bed of moss with his new-found father still sleeping by 
his side. He arose, and paced the room in deep reflection. 
The engaging vision danced before his imagination con- 
tinually ; he started ; uttered exclamations of joy; and ap- 
peared totally insensible to every thing which surrounded 
him, The hermit, who, to all appearance, lay fast asleep, 
kept his eyes half open, and was pleased to observe the 
effect which his stratagem had upon his pupil. The king 
at last awoke, and forgetting, for the moment, that he had 
renounced his state of grandeur, began to call for Irun, 
Hassan, Bedreddin, where are ye all? Bring me my coun- 
cil-suit. 

The prince started ; he had heard those very names re- 
peated in his vision ; by those names he had been instructed 
to call the servile flatterers who waited uponhim., “ Ha!” 
cried he in an ecstacy, “ was then what I took tobe a 


dream an absolute reality? Here, Irun, Hassan, Bed- ° 
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reddin, fill me more wine! a goblet! a goblet!” He 
started at what he had said, and looked round with wild- 
ness. The monarch, by this time, began to recollect his 
change of affairs. He leaped off his couch, and perceiv- 
ing his son, ran, and caught him in his arms. The prince, 
in lieu of answering his father’s salutations, uttered divers 
incongruous speeches, From these, the monarch collected 
that his son had been under the influence of some dream; 
and, little suspecting from whose power the vision ema- 
nated, endeavoured to laugh away the impression which 
it had made upon him. But this was an undertaking 
which could not be so easily compassed ; the young prince 
was continually imagining that his senses were revelling 
in the enjoyments he had dreamt of; and the king at length, 
despairing of his endeavours, resolved to leave its cure to 
that infallible remedy—time. In the mean while, the her- 
mit, watching a fit opportunity, led his deluded pupil into 
a grove not far distant, and, affer binding him by an oath 
of secrecy, addressed him in the following manner— 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





BARROW’S SERMONS. 


THE sermons of that profoundly learned divine, of whom 
the witty Charles II. used to say that he was an inex- 
haustible preacher, constituted the favourite theological 
work of our excellent sovereign, who made it a rule to 
read a portion of them regularly in his family every Sun- 
day evening. Sometimes his majesty would, with a pen- 
cil, mark the divisions of the sermons which he intended 
to read; and thus the entire collection, with a little va- 
riation, lasted the year round. The excellent Sir William 
Jones observes of Barrow, that “he would have been the 
sublimest mathematician, if his religious turn of mind had 
not made him the deepest theologian of his age,” 
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THE BATTUECAS; 
A ROMANCE, 


FOUNDED ON A MOST INTERESTING HISTORICAL PACT. 








TRANSLATION, 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME LA COMTESSE DE GENLIS. 


( Continued from page 309, Vol, VILI.) 





LEONTINE, overpowered with uneasiness, could not ob- 
tain permission to see her friend again in less than six 
days from the first interview. She found Calista calm and 
resigned, but silent. Leontine was struck with the an- 
gelic expression and contemplation of her countenance. 
On Leontine telling her, that she had sent a second mes- 
senger to Melvil, Calista sighed, cast down her eyes, and 
said nothing. In a few minutes, she opened her lips to 
speak of religion, and the consolations it affords in the most 
desperate circumstances. Leontine listened to her with 
inexpressible concern, At the moment of separation, Ca- 
lista gave her six more letters for Adolphus. Now, said 
she, you have sixteen, which will do for eight years; I 
hope, before that time, he will have found consolations 
worthy of him. Read, continued she, my last letter; you 
will see I announce, that I shall write to him no more ; so 
that without hearing from me, he may constantly suppose 
that Iam living, and I wish him to preserve this idea— 
But, great God! cried Leontine, what language! you 
wound my feelings; why should you renounce all hope? 
No; you shall not die. You are adored; and this blessing is 
a presage of every other. I have sent a second messenger 
to Melvil; he will arrive to-night, or to-morrow, and will 
save you. Leontine could say no more ; the jailor came, and 
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urged her to withdraw. Calisia clasped her strongly in her 
arms; then snatched herself hastily from her; and the jailor 
hurried Leontine away, bathed in tears. When returned, 
Leontine opened the parcel that Calista had just given her; 
and read these affecting letters, written on the verge of 
the grave; moistened them with her tears; and saw, with 
surprise, mingled with emotion and sorrow, that Calista 
often spoke of her in them, always destining her as the 
person who was to succeed her in the affections of Adol- 
phus. Here is the last of these letters, that Adolphus 
himself has committed to my care to shew you. At these 
words, the Baron drew forth his pocket-book, which con- 
tained Calista’s last letter, and unfolding it, said—Before 
you hear this read, you must know that Calista concealed 
from her friend the circumstance of her having been in- 
terrogated that morning in prison; and that it had been 
announced to her, she would be called before the sangui- 
nary tribunal the following day; and she was certain of 
being condemned to die. It had been discovered, that her 
mother, far from being ruined, was possessed of a tolerable 
large fortune; and all her property was confiscated. Ca- 
lista, after being well assured, that they were resolved to 
destroy her, passed the remainder of the morning in writ- 
ing her last letter, which I will now read to you. 

“It is over, dear Adolphus! my fate is inevitably fixed ; 
and, from this time, I shall no longer be able to write to 
you! To me, all the illusions of life are at an end; but 
a lawful affection is not one; a sentiment as pure as it is 
profound will last for ever! For ever separated from you, 
[ shall not cease to love you! You will no longer see the 
writing of Calista; no material trace will recall to you the 
remembrance of her during the rapid and sorrowful pas- 
sage of life! I shall neither share your deceitful hopes, 
nor your fugitive joys. Alas! my hand will not wipe away 
your tears! Ah! I particularly regret the pleasure of being 
affected with you, and rendering the ills inseparable from 
human destiny more supportable. Sheltered in the bosom 
of religion, I shall forget the vain pleasures of the world ; 
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but I shall preserve all the generous affections that at- 
tached me to earth. O! dear Adolphus! for thee I shall 
invoke the supreme mercy! the ties which unite thy soul 
to mine are not broken; what do I say? the only true, the 
sacred knot, formed by the love of virtue, may ever subsist ; 
and not even death can break it. O! affecting and sub- 
lime prodigy of religion! two pious souls are inseparable ! 
Placed in this vast universe at the greatest distanee from 
each other, they correspond by prayer; they are every 
day united at the feet of the sovereign lord; and, in the 
arms of a father, they mutually implore each other’s hap- 
piness; the Eternal hears their vows, and grants their 
prayers. 

** Providence, dear Adolphus, has placed on earth a 
visible angel near you, to console you, and give me con- 
fidence of your future welfare! Leontine sacrificed ber- 
self for us; but she has preserved the liberty that she 
thought of sacrificing. I have not her heroic qualities, 
yet our hearts are alike! yes; heaven has doubled my soul, 
that you may ever have, in spite of fate, a tender and faith- 
ful companion. She will supply my place without making 
me forgotten; or, rather, the more pure and strong her 
affection is, the more she will recall mine. My soul will 
ever be united to your’s! let your imagination represent 
it to you in your conversation, and in your solitary walks, 
like a third person ever between you, and hovering over 
the cradle of your children! Beloved friend! farewell! 
to write this solemn adieu, is, to bid the world farewell, 
to renounce my terrestrial existence! The universe dis- 
appears, and I shall never see you more; from me it is 
covered by an immense and mournful veil; though I should 
wish to break through its imperviousness, I should discover 
neither fertile and smiling fields, nor blooming groves; I 
should only see two coflins ; and I should contemplate them 
with pleasing emotion. From the peaceful tomb, our souls, 
soaring to the heavenly regions, will come together again, 
and be united for ever! But long enjoy the chimeras of 
life. May that rapid dream be a happy one for you! iu 
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fine, may you advance in years, ever faithful to your duty, 
with a beloved object! For me, my career is at an end! 
hours, days, and years, will glide away without bringing 
me nearer to you; I have ceased to be! Time, unaffected, 
will no longer move for me! henceforth, my mind will be 
solely fixed on eternity. Sublime and enchanting thought! 
In eternity, I shall be applauded for having suffered the 
injustice of mankind, and the punishment of a transient 
exile, with resignation; there I shall spontaneously in- 
voke the supreme power for my persecutors; and there I 
shall love without vexation or restraint. O! my friend, 
pity me not; I am no longer with you; I am with God; 
and henceforth nothing can detach me from him !” 

When the Baron had finished the reading of this letter, 
Placid, wiping the tears from his eyes, said, I thought 
that man alone was capable of loving in this manner !— 
And I always thought, replied the Baron; that such sen- 
sibility could only belong to woman ; but it is true, I have 
not passed my life in a valley inaccessible to the world. 
After this reflection, the Baron, resuming his narrative, 
said, Leontine, oppressed with grief, could not close her 
eyes the whole night. She rose at break of day, and flew 
to Calista’s prison. What were her feelings when she 
learnt, that they had just conducted this unfortunate wo- 
man to the revolutionary tribunal! Leontine, impelled 
by her feelings, hastened to this tribunal, as expeditious 
as sanguinary in its decisions. When she arrived, they 
were interrogating Calista, who answered in a calm and 
unruffled manner. They asked the reason of her flight. 
She answered, I was under the authority of a mother; 
and was compelled to go with her.—You should have re- 
mained, replied the judge; every citizen belongs to the 
country. You are, moreover, accused of incivism and fa- 
naticism.—If, replied Calista, in a firm tone, and raising 
her voice, you call loving the true religion, the religion of St. 
Louis and our ancestors, the catholic, apostolic, and Ro- 
man religion, fanaticism, yes, I am a fanatic. I pity the 
impious ; | pray to the God of pity for them; but I abhor 
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the execrable impiety and profanations which are com- 


mitting in France; and which, no doubt, will draw upon 


our unhappy country every kind of calamity.—You hear 
her, interrupted the judge; she pours forth her maledic- 
tions on the country; she avows herself an enemy to pa- 
triotism and liberty; pronounce your verdict !—Stop! cried 
Leontine ; Iask to be heard. The energy with which she 
spoke, her youth, and the beauty of her person, struck 
these inhuman men, who listened to her in silence. The 
effervescence of men’s minds at this time, and a curiosity 
difficult to be accounted for, made them delight in scenes 
of extreme distress, of whatever kind they might be. 
Moderation and wisdom were despised, but whatever 
was splendid, whether true or false, ever captivated their 
attention. 

Leontine, addressing these iniquitous judges, said, 
Commit not a useless crime; this unfortunate being has 
done nothing against your laws: she was forcibly carried 
away; and did not fly: the confiscation has deprived her 
of her property: she is stript: what will you lose by ac- 
knowledging her innocence? I am still rich; I offer my 
life to save her’s; and think it no sacrifice; for I can no 
longer endure the opprobrium of existing among you with- 
out being persecuted. Your sentences are titles of glory ; 
and you have made the scaffold a theatre of honour. Let 
me be conducted to it; and save the life of my friend.— 
What hast thou done? cried Calista; thou wilt not save 
me; and hast ruined thyself.—If I cannot save thee, my 
only consolation will be to share thy fate-—They will but 
condemn me for having professed my belief; let them give 
me the palm of martyrdom.—I will follow thee; I am 
tired of existence.—Thou shouldst live to dry the tears of 
sorrow.—I should not have the power to console, and in 
dying with thee, I shall be regretted! This affecting dia- 
logue was interrupted by an order to apprehend Leontine, 
and conduct her to prison. Calista rushed into her arms. 
Adieu, said she, adieu, too generous friend: thou. shalt 
live; God, who calls me, leaves me this last earthly hope. 
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Regret me without bewailing me. O! profane not by tears 
the glory of my death! At these words, the two friends 
were forcibly separated, and snatched from each other’s 
arms, Leontine groaned lamentably; Calista, animated 
by a supernatural feeling, cried out to her in transport, 
How! dost thou not see the triumphant company of an- 
gels and martyrs marching before me? Thus did this ce- 
lestial creature ascend the scaffold. She wanted not cou- 
rage; a holy vision, the reward of her innocence and 
piety, veiled from her all the horror of her execution and 
of death. On perceiving the scaffold, her countenance 
was flushed with the most lively carnation; the expression 
of joy and rapture communicated to every one something 
sublime. She thought she saw, suspended in the clouds, 
a resplendent throne. O! majesty of God! said she, what 
eye can bear your brightness? what perfumes! what con- 
certs! QO! resound for ever the praise of the Eternal in 
all parts of the sanctified universe! At these words, she 
closed her eyes, and raised her arms to heaven. She was 
no longer on earth! She was carried to the scaffold ; and 
then exclaimed, in a loud voice, Immortal virgins! you 
waft me to the abode of supreme felicity! O! my God! 
These were her last words. She received the fatal stroke 
in this ecstacy of admiration, gratitude, and love. 


(To be continued.) 


THE EARL OF CARNARVON. 


Rosert Dormer, Earl of Carnarvon, a general of horse, 
in the service of Charles I. being mortally wounded, just 
before he expired, a nobleman came to him from the King, 
telling him, if he had any particular favour to ask of his 
Majesty, to name it, and he might depend on its being 
complied with. ‘“‘ No,” replied he, “ I will not die with any 
petition in my mouth, but to—the King of Kings!” 
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LIVES OF CELEBRATED WOMEN 


OF THE 


Cighteenth Century. 


—_———--- 


LADY NITHISDALE. 


Queen ANNE had in vain struggled against the whigs 
during a reign of thirteen years to secure the crown to her 
brother, James III. The indiscretion of the tories, and 
the disagreement which happened among them, was of 
use to their enemies. Anne, obliged to designate a suc- 
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{ 
\ cessor of the house of Brunswick, was so violently af- , 


fected, that she fell into a languishing disease, which ter- 
minated her existence the 12th August, 1714. As soon as 
her eyes. were closed, the privy council and parliament 
were assembled to take the oath of fidelity to the new 


‘I king, who was proclaimed in the three kingdoms, by the 
it name of George I. The people testified the most lively 


joy; one woman, indignant at seeing the crown pass to 
the head of a foreign prince, picked up the glove of one 
of the heralds, shouting,‘ Long live JamesIII. I offer 
i to fight in his cause.” 

The public joy was increased by the return of the Duke 
of Malborough. The same people that loaded him with 
abuse when in disgrace, then received him as the hero and 
saviour of his country; and all London welcomed him 
with the shouts and acclamations of Long live Marlborough! 
Long live King George ! 

The new king of England regulated the affairs of his 
Hanoverian electorate, and landed at Greenwich. A con- 
siderable fleet was sent to meet him, and fifty thousand 
persons were collected on the shore to enjoy the sight 
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The first act of his authority was to declare his son Prince 

of Wales, and to invest the whigs with the offices held by 
the tories. 

In the mean time, James III. who had fled to Lorraine 
for refuge, quitted that country, and went secretly to Paris, 
to treat of his interests with his partisans; but Louis XIV. 
united to the House of Brunswick by the treaty of Utrecht, 
refused to give James an asylum in his dominions. George 
dissolved the old parliament to create a new one, which 
examined the conduct of the ministers of the late queen, 
and declared them traitors to the country. The jacobites, 
deprived of their leaders, did not renounce their designs, 
A revolution broke out in several parts of the three king- 
doms. Lord Man, a Scotch peer, seized several towns, in 
which he proclaimed the Pretender. Gcorge sent the Duke 
of Argyll against him. Whilst the jacobite army were 
gathering strength in Scotland, some lords, attached to 
this party, armed on the frontiers of England. Forrester, 
a gentleman of the county of Northumberland, put himself 
at the head of the insurgents of his province with an in- 
tention of entering England. Mackintosh, followed by 
eighteen hundred highlanders, and Lords Kenmure, Ni- 
thisdale, andl several other lords, accompanied by their 
vassals, rejoined Forrester, and advanced to Durham, 
flattering themselves, that the town of Newcastle would 
open its gates to them. Deceived in their hope, they went 
into the county of Lancaster, and, reinforced by the Ca- 
tholics, proceeded as far as Preston. Being overcome by 
George’s troops, before he suspected he should have to en- 
gage the enemy, Forrester begged to capitulate. General 
Wils answered, that he must surrender at discretion, and 
be content to recur to the clemency of the sovereign. The 
highlanders, persuaded that the vengeance of the king 
would only fall on their leaders, laid down their arms, and 
the lords were obliged te submit to the conqueror. 

When the Pretender heard of the insurrection made in 
his favour, he quitted his retreat, and went to St. Malo, 
from whence he proposed to go Scotland. The French 
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government, knowing that George and the whigs, dissatis- 
fied with the treaty of Utrecht, were desirous of breaking 
it, secretly aided the Pretender; but the winds inces- 
santly opposed James ITI. and all his projects were known 
before they were executed. When he arrived in the 
county of Buchan, he discovered the weakness of his 
party, was discouraged, and had the imprudence to ex- 
elude from his amnesty, the Dukes of Marlborough, and 
Newcastle, the Earl of Sunderland, and Robert Walpole. 
At the time appointed for his coronation in Scotland, he 
refused to take the oaths according to the custom of the 
English church. ‘To complete his misfortunes, the ship, 
sent to him by the king of Spain, and which contained 
one hundred thousand crowns in gold and arms, was lost 
in the voyage. Alone, with four thousand men, badly 
equipped, he uselessly called upon his friends in Perth. Ar- 
gyll advanced at the head of a powerful army. James thought 
it impossible to sfruggle against the enemy, and, being 
afraid lest he should occasion the ruin of his friends, he 
embarked wiih the principal leaders of his party, and took 
refuge in France; but this kingdom and Lorraine refused 
him their protection, and he withdrew to Avignon, where 
he was followed by the lords attached to his cause. All 
the prisons in England were filled with the partisans of 
this unhappy king ; the Habeas Corpus act was suspended ; 
and scaffolds and gibbets were the only sights presented 
in London. Seven Lords, made prisoners at Preston, in 
vain implored the mercy of the king; they were tried, and 
condemned. Their trial was the occasion of much dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons. The tories were op- 
posed to it; they maintained, that the accused ought to be 
sent to the place where they committed the crime, and tried 
by the tribunal of the country. The whigs answered, that 
necessity commanded the laws, and that the judges of the 
county of Lancaster, where the prisoners were arrested, 
being themselves suspected of attachment to the rebellious 
party, were incompetent to the decision. The bill pro- 
posed by the whigs was passed, and had the force of law. 
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The wives of the condemned lords, accompanied by the 
most distinguished wives of the nobility, went to the House 
of Commons and the House of Peers, and supplicated 
them to intercede with the king in behalf of their husbands. 
The Earl of Isla, brother to the Earl of Argyll, requested 
that an address might be presented to the king, to pray 
him to grant a reprieve to those lords who should discover 
their accomplices, and indicate proper means to stifle the 
rebellion. George answered, ‘“ My lords, I shall on this 
occasion do what is most suitable to the honour of the 
government, and the safety of my kingdom.” The rext 
morning, he ordered the earls of Nithisdale and Deven- 
water, and Viscount Kenmure, for execution. 

Lady Nithisdale, informed of the fate reserved for her 
husband, determined to die with, or to save him. She 
obtained permission to take her last farewell, went to the 
prison, accompanied by her only daughter, twelve years 
of age, and one of her women, asked to sup with her hus- 
band, for the purpose of remaining a longer time with him, 
and prolonged the repast, with a design to fatigue, or gain 
over his jailors. These, moved with compassion, yielded 
to the prayer of Lady Nithisdale, to leave her some mo- 
ments at liberty with Lord Nithisdale. The tears of the 
young daughter of the unfortunate lord supported the sup- 
plications of her mother. The jailors believed that they 
had nothing but their grief to fear; and withdrew. Lady 
Nithisdale fell at the feet of her husband. ‘‘ To-morrow,” 
said she, “‘ you must die the death of the guilty for hav- 
ing fought under the colours of your king; to-morrow I 
will share your fate, if I save you not to-day. My car- 
riage is waiting for me at the door of your prison; a faith- 
ful friend will receive you in James-street; we have not*a 
moment to lose; take my clothes, and depart.” Lord Ni- 
thisdale hesitated, and feared to expose the life of his 
wife ; she shook his resolution by swearing not to survive 
him; the same oath pronounced by his daughter, deter- 
mined him. Lord Nithisdale was dressed in his wife’s gown, 
and his face covered with her hat and veil. The young 
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lady, supported by the female attendant, quickly seized 
the arm of her father, and, with a heavy heart, con- 
ducted him from the prison. The sighs of Lord Nithis- 
dale, who was inconsolable for the danger in which he left 
his wife, the sobs of the young lady, and the heart-rending 
cries of the female attendant, deceived the jailor. Lord 
Nithisdale met with no obstable in crossing the long 
corridors and courts of the prison, and threw himself 
into the carriage prepared for his flight. Arrived in James- 
street, Lord Nithisdale was driven from his friend’s house, 
in which he expected to find an asylum, who closed his 
doors on him in terror. The young lady recollected a 
Frenchman, who dwelt at the other extremity of London, 
whose generous character had been often praised, and pro- 
posed to her father to go, and invoke his assistance. “I 
have seen him but once,” answered Lord Nithisdale. 
** That’s of no consequence,” replied the young lady. “A 
stranger to the parties who are our ruin, he will only listen 
to the voice of humanity. You have defended your king ; 
your cause is honourable; a Frenchman cannot refuse you 
his assistance.” She said, and dragged her father after 
her. They arrived at the foreigner’s—“ Save, save my fa- 
ther,” said the young lady, as she entered. “ Sir,” said 
Lord Nithisdale, “‘ accustomed from my infancy to regard 
James III. as my lawful sovereign, I espoused his cause ; 
I was subdued, and must forfeit my existence to-morrow.” 
““ My lord,” replied the Frenchman, “‘ you have fulfilled a 
sacred duty; your noble confidence shall not be betrayed.” 

The next day, the Frenchman, provided with a pass- 
port from his ambassador, left London with Lord Nithis- 
dale and his daughter, and conducted them to Calais. 
During the voyage, Miss Nithisdale trembled at seeing her 
father pursued. When he landed, she cried, covering the 
hand of her liberator with tears of joy, *‘ Jesus! Mary! 
my father is safe!” ; 

At the time appointed for the execution of Lord Nithis- 
dale, the jailors were struck with surprise and fear on find- 
ing Lady Nithisdale instead of her husband, The Lord 
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Mayor gave the king an account of this fact, and de- 
manded his orders. George, full of admiration at the con- 
jugal sacrifice of Lady Nithisdale, said, “ Her fault is too 
glorious and too rare to be punished.” King George for- 
bid any person being uneasy, and ordered Lady Nithisdale 
to be immediately set at liberty. He granted her her join- 
ture, and left her the choice of going to her husband, or 
remaining in England. Lady Nithisdale went to France; 
all the ladies at court met her in pomp. The Duke of 
Orleans welcomed her with the highest distinction; and 
she enjoyed the remainder of her days in her new country 
with the honour due to her courage*. 

The escape of Lord Nithisdale was effected in a somewhat 
similar, though more ingenious manner, and apparently 
with more difficulty, and less assistance, than that of M. 
Lavalette, which will be found in our Museum for April, 
1816. Itis worthy of being recorded, and may serve as 
a proof, that the attachment of Englishwomen equals that 
of the sister kingdom; and that they are not to be out- 
done in acts of heroism.—There is a letter of Lady Nithis- 
dale’s extant, which differs in some respects from this 
traditionary account; and represents that her ladyship 
deceived the jailors by introducing Mrs. Morgan, and 
afterwards Mrs. Mills, the former of whom was prepared 
with an extra dress, which she left behind her, and which 
the latter, of the same size as Lord N. exchanged for her 
own; that each of these ladies entered, and was sepa- 
rately conducted from the prison by Lady N.; and that 
Lady N. then with difficulty prevailed upon Lord N. to 
disguise himself in Mrs, Mills’ clothes; and that after 
having painted his dark eye-brows red, and rouged and 
whitened his face, she conducted him to the door of the 
prison, with a handkerchief before his eyes, as if weep- 
ing; and desiring him, by the name of Mrs. Mills, to send 
her servant, Evans,—who was waiting to receive and 
conduct him to a place of safety. After being concealed 
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* Hume, Turpin, Memoirs of the time. 
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some days, he was taken to the Venetian ambassador’s ; 
and, we presume, to free this personage from blame, the 
lady asserts that he was concealed by his footman, and 
rode in livery behind a coach and four sent to meet the 
Ambassador’s brother, and was conveyed from thence 
in a vessel to Calais, The lady returned to her husband’s 
cell, and feigned a conversation as between herself and 
husband, that deceived the attendants on the outside, 
who did not discover their error till the next morning. 
= 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 


DurinG the war of 1743, a victory, gained over the 
French, was celebrated not only by public rejoicings, but 
by an ode set to music, which was repeated frequently be- 
fore the king, (George II.) in the great council chamber at 
St. James’s. On these occasions, his majesty always ap- 
peared in the hat, coat, sword, and scarf, which he wore 
at the battle of Oudenarde, in 1708, when he fought under 
the orders of the Duke of Marlberough. But as the fashion 
had often changed during the space of forty years, it was 
difficult to refrain from laughing at the singular figure which 
his majesty cut at these times, when he walked about the 
circle in such antiquated habiliments, On one of these 
days, the following couplet was repeated in full chorus, 


“ Sure such a day was never known, 
Such a king! and such a throne! 


This, at once, directed the attention of the audience to 
the monarch, and set the whole circle in such a humour, 
as might have created some unpleasant confusion, if one 
of the lords had not, by a timely presence of mind, bhe- 
gun to clap the couplet, which hint was taken by the rest 
of the company, and the applause became so general, that 
the good old king, instead of taking offence, was flattered 
with the compliment. 
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PICK AND CHOOSE; 
A TALE FOR BACHELORS. 


(Continued from page 328, Vol. VIII.) 


Havinc made up my mind to apply to Mr. Singleton in 
this emergency, I summoned up sufficient resolution to 
enter on the subject, and explain circumstances more 
fully than I had hitherto ventured to do. He listened to 
my detail with less impatience than I had apprehended, and, 
when I concluded, to my great astonishment, told me, 
that he was perfectly satisfied with my conduct through 
the whole of the affair, and particularly so with my present 
anxiety to discharge the obligation I had so long unavoida- 
bly lain under. “ You shall not want for the means,” 
said he; “ but circumstanced as you now are, I think it 
not advisable for you to meet. You are now, my dear 
Cyril, bound in honour to Miss Dalton, and cannot pos- 
sibly recede, even if you were so inclined, which I hope 
and trust is not the case.” This observation had in its 
manner so much of an interrogation, that I felt myself in 
some sort obliged to stammer out a negative, though the 
words almost stuck in my throat. He pretended not to 
notice my embarrassment, but proceeded. “I will call 
on the old lady myself, and settle the business for you.” 
I thanked him for his kind intention, and nothing more 
was said on the subject. He soon after went out, and I 
looked for his return with no small degree of anxicty; 
for I was curious to learn what opinion he woald form 
of Miss Fiudyer. When we met, I thought he looked as 
if something had occurred to alter the general tenour of 
his spirits ; but, whatever it might be, I found he was not 
inclined to admit me to his confidence. Suspence, how- 
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ever, was not to be endured; and I broke the ice with a 
sufficient degree of effrontery—‘ You have seen Mrs. 
Fludyer, I presume, sir?” ‘‘ Yes; and Miss Fludyer too,” 
he returned, fixing his penetrating eyes upon me with 
some of his accustomed archness; “for, J presume, that 
is what you wished to know?” “I hope, sir, you do not 
think I form any ridiculous expectations in consequence, 
though I acknowledge I should like to know how farI 
stand justified in your opinion for my former partiality.” 
““Why, to be candid with you,” returned he gravely, “ I 
like the girl better than I expected; and shall perhaps 
surprise you, when I let you know, that, in the aunt of 
that young lady I have recognized an old acquaintanee.” 
He sighed, and paused; then perhaps observing some- 
thing like a smile on my countenance, he added, hastily, 
‘“‘“Ah! now I see you are calculating on an old love 
affair; but you are mistaken, I can assure you; but no 
matter, you must ask me no questions, for I do not wish 
to say any thing more on the subject at present; so now 
let all this business be forgotten ;—perhaps it is all for the 
best; at any rate, I cannot attach any blame to you.” 
These unconnected sentences, instead of satisfying, served 
only to increase my curiosity and perplexity; but I knew 
his temper, and did not consider it prudent to urge him 
further at that time, hoping that he would resume the 
subject at some other opportunity; but in this hope J 
was disappointed ; for day after day, and week after week 
passed on without his opening his lips on the subject. 

The day was now rapidly approaching on which I was 
to unite my fate with that of Miss Dalton; and Mr. Sin- 
gleton reminded me (I: am ashamed to confess that I re- 
quired such a memento) that it was time I should wait on 
her, and bring the necessary arrangements to a final eon- 
clusion, as I had not been at for more than a week. 
No objection could possibly be started on such an otca- 
sion; and I accordingly set out, though with very uns 
lover-like feelings ; the fact was, that the casual glimpse 
I had caught of Miss Fludyer, had revived sensations 
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which, though dormant for a while, had never been totally 
subdued ; and while I did ample justice to the merits of 
Emily, and felt grateful for a preference so flattering, 
I could not suppress a sigh of reluctance at the thought 
of sacrificing the earliest wish of my heart at the shrine 
of gratitude, and still less at that of interest; and even 
were I to throw myself on her generosity, and demand a 
release, which I was well aware her pride would readily 
induce her to grant, how would my prospect be mended ? 
Miss Fludyer was in indigent circumstances ; I was not yet 
completely independent; and must, by uniting myself with 
her, fly in the face of my best friend and benefactor, and 
in all probability involve myself in difficulties, which would 
prevent my ever making my way in the world. These 
prudential considerations restored me to some degree of 
self-command; and I reached Mr. Dalton’s house in far 
better spirits than those in which I had commenced my 
short journey. On enquiring for Miss Dalton, I was in- 
formed that she was gone on a visit for a few days; but had 
left a letter with orders for its being delivered to me when 
I called. I broke the seal with very little suspicion of 
the contents, which, to my great surprise, were as follows— 











Dear Sir, 


Circumstances of a peculiar, and, at present, inexpli- 
cable nature, oblige meto say, that we must henceforth 
meet only as friends; but lest this unavoidable breach in 
our engagement should subject you to the displeasure of Mr. 
Singleton, I think it but just to assure both him and you, 
that I have never had cause to take offence at any part of 
your conduct, which has been, strictly speaking, that of-a 
man of honour and probity. Iam sorry, for my own sake, 
that I cannot be more explicit in regard to my motive for 
thus abruptly breaking off an engagement which I once 
entered into voluntarily ; and I will even go so far as to 
say, with every hope and expectation of its being a pro- 
pitious one; that hope is, however, now frustrated, and 
our mutual interest requires, that I should cease to regard 
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you otherwise than as one in whose welfare and happiness 
I must ever take the most lively concern. 


Emity DALTow. 


It is scarcely possible for me to say whether my sensa- 
tions upon perusal of this letter partook most of pleasure 
or disappointment ; and I read it over several times before 
I could finally decide whether I was to consider it a posi- 
tive rejection. While I was thus deliberating, Mr. Dalton 
entered. ‘‘ Well!” said he, glancing at the letter, “ what 
says Emily? She went away with some confounded me- 
grim in her head; perhaps she has opened her mind to 
you.” I handed him the letter, which he read over with 
apparent irritation, frequently uttering peevish exclama- 
tions as he proceeded. ‘*‘ Confounded nonsense!” he cried, 
when he had finished ; “ I thought Emily had more sense ; 
but I find she is as capricious as the rest of her sex.” 
** But do you know the cause of this, Mr. Dalton?” “ Not 
{, upon my soul; it is all wrapt up in mystery, which she 
does not think proper to explain. But I have news for you, 
that will perhaps give you pleasure. My sister has had 
a letter from the father of little Emily, who has at last 
thought proper to come forward and release you from a 
troublesome charge.” ‘‘ And who is he?” I eagerly en- 
quired. ‘‘ Why that is another of my sister’s grand se- 
crets; and I am to wait her pleasure for the disclosure; 
I wonder she did not mention it; but, poor girl, I believe 
she has done some violence to her feelings when she wrote 
this cold, formal epistle, and perhaps did not think about 
the other business just then ;—all I know, is, that the 
child’s father is a man of some property; and, being now 
reconciled to his family, can provide forit properly. The 
name by which he was known to the unfortunate girl he 
seduced was a fictitious one; and your letters lay at a 
friend’s house till very lately ;—but how to account for 
Emily’s perverseness, I know not.——However, my dear 
fellow,” he resumed, after a long pause, “I hope this 
will occasion no breach of our friendship; I have a sin- 
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cere regard for you, and could have wished it otherwise ; 
but there is no accounting for women’s caprices.” I as- 
sured Mr. Dalton that I was perfectly satisfied with his 
disinterestedness ; and only, hoped that his sister had re- 
jected me in consequence of having formed views more 
consistent with her own future happiness and permanent 
advantage. “I do not think it,” said Dalton; “no con- 
sideration of self-interest would induce Emily to do a 
mean, or dishonourable action; and, as far as my obser- 
vation may be allowed to go, I may venture to assert that 
she feels not the slightest preference for any other man. 
I accused her indeed of entertaining some jealous whim in 
consequence of your not having been over punctual in 
your visits here lately; but she solemnly declared, that 
it was not the case, and expressed herself so perfectly 
assured of your rectitude and honour, that I gave up the 
idea; besides, though a woman may think proper to give 
herself a few airs and graces upon such occasions, they 
seldom carry the matter so far as to break off seriously 
and absolutely, after they have set their hearts upon being 
married.” For my own part, I did not know what to 
think ; but retrod my steps back to town, pondering as 
1 went on, the consequences likely to result from this un- 
expected termination of my matrimonial speculation. 


( To be concluded in our next.) 





MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 


Tuis lady is celebrated for her wit and the elegance 
of her style; her letters are written with ease, delicacy, 
and animation; and are excellent models of epistolary 
correspondence. There are good translations of them in 
every language in Europe. 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF MYTHOLOGY: 





IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, 


ADDRESSED TO THE HONOURABLE MISS §——=, 


(Continued from page 313, Vol. VIII.) 





LETTER XIX. 


Tue robber Sisyphus is obliged incessantly to roll a 
large stone up a high hill; but he is never able to complete 
his task, because as soon as it has nearly reached the sum- 
mit, it rolls down again. 

The punishment of the Danaides is also a labour with- 
outend. These unfortunates were the daughters of King 
Danaus ; they were fifty in number; and the brother of 
their father having just fifty sons, it was settled, that the 
princesses should be bestowed upon their cousins in mar- 
riage. Danaus consulted an oracle, to know whether or 
not the unions would prove fortunate, and received for 
answer, that he should be slain by one of his sons-in-law. 
This prediction threw Danaus into the greatest terror and 
perplexity ; he had already given his consent to the mar- 
riage, and he knew not how to retract it. In this dilemma, 
he formed the barbarous resolution of ensuring his own 
safety by sacrificing his nephews; and he commanded 
his daughters to stab their husbands on their wedding- 
night. 

The Danaides promised to comply with this inhuman 
order, and forty-nine of them kept their word; but one 
of them, named Hypermnestra, suffered her husband, 

Lynceus, to escape; and this young prince fulfilled the 
prediction of the oracle; for he revenged the death of his 
brothers by killing Danaus, whose vacant throne he seized. 
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The Danaides, who had been the instruments of their fa- 
ther’s cruel purpose, were condemned to draw, incessantly, 
water from a deep well, which they pour into a vessel full 
of holes, so that as fast as they pour it in, it runs through. 

The most impious, and the most severely punished among 
the condemned, was Tantalus, the offspring of Jupiter 
and the nymph Plota. He invited the gods to a banquet; 
and, in order to ascertain their divinity, he killed his son, 
Pelops, and caused his flesh to be served up to them, 
Ceres was the only deity who partook of this shocking re- 
past ; she eat one of the boy’s shoulders. The gods after- 
wards recalled him to life, and substituted an ivory shoul- 
der for the one Ceres had eaten. Tantalus was sentenced 
to everlasting hunger and thirst ; to heighten his punish- 
ment, plenty of food is placed close to him, which he can- 
not touch, and water approaches his lips, but flies back 
as he tries to swallow it. But this was not all; a pon- 
derous stone hangs immediately over his head, which 
threatens every moment to fall, and crush him to atoms. 

Let us now take a view of the monsters of these ac- 
cursed regions. The Centaurs, who were overcome by the 
prowess of Bacchus, were esteemed the most (frightful 
among them. They were supposed to owe their birth to 
the cloud sent by Jupiter, in the form of Juno, to deceive 
Ixion. 

The savage Geryon, king of three islands, called Bal- 
conde, was justly placed among the monsters of the in- 
fernal regions. The poets tell us, he had three bodies. 
This barbarian kept oxen who devoured the strangers that 
came to pay their court to him. A dragon with seven 
heads, anda dog with two, guarded these oxen; but Her- 
cules destroyed the guards, and drove the oxen away. 

The Harpies, daughters of Oceanus and Terra, had the 
bodies of birds, with the faces of virgins, and claws in- 
stead of hands, with which they rapaciously seized every 
thing they could. It is from their spirit of rapacity that 
they derivec their name. These odious sisters, three in 
number, were called, Aello, Ocypete, and Celeno, 
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The Gorgons merit a place by the side of the Harpies ; 
their names were Medusa, Sthenyo, and Euryale. They 
were the daughters of Phorcus and Ate. Volumes of 
snakes supplied the place of hair upon their heads; and 
so dreadful was the effect produced by it, that it converted 
the wondering gazer into stone. Beside the three I have 
mentioned, there were others called Lamia, concerning 
whom the poets tell us a very ridiculous story: they had 
but one eye, and one tooth, which was their joint property. 
When they were all at home, these treasures were care- 
fully deposited in a little vessel, and the first who had oc- 
casion to go abroad used them. You will smile, my dear 
Charlotte, at this fable, which probably will recall to your 


‘mind the fairy-tales you have listened to with so much de- 


light in your childhood ; it is certainly quite as puerile. 
I shall close my list with Sphinx and Chimera. The 


' first had the head and features of a young female, the wings 


of a bird, and the body and feet of a dog. This monster, 
who lived in the mountain Sphincius, depopulated the 
country about Thebes, to such a degree, that the inhabi- 
tants, who had vainly tried to destroy her, at last sought 
advice from the oracle of Apollo. The reply of the oracle 
was, that they must continue to suffer from her voracity, 
till some one could be found who would resolve a riddle 
which she had made, and which no Theban could explain. 

Proclamation was then made, that the hand of the wi- 
dowed queen of Thebes, the fair Jocasta, and the crown, 
should be given to any man who would resolve the riddle. 
Oediups expounded it; and Sphinx, in a rage, threw her- 
self headlong from a steep rock, and was dashed to pieces. 

You will think the Thebans not very clever in ex- 
pounding riddles, when I have told you that of Sphinx. 
She demanded, What animal is that which goes upon four 
légs in the morning, upon two at noon, and upon three 
at night? I dare say, you have already divined that the 
atiimal is a man. 

It was truly unfortunate for Oedipus that he solved the 
riddle. While yet an infant, he had been found upon a 


rr 
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mountain, where he was exposed by a shepherd of the 

King of Corinth. His tender feet were pierced with a hook 

by which he was fastened to a tree. The shepherd pre- 

sented him to the queen, who, having no children, per- 

suaded the king to suffer her to adopt him; he was accord- 

ingly brought up as the son of the royal pair, who named 

him Oedipus, from the swollen state in which his feet 
were when he was found. 

As the boy grew up, he discovered that king Polybius 
was not his father; and consulting an oracle, to know 
who his parents were, he was told, he should meet his 
father in Phocis. He set out immediately ; and meeting 
some passengers, among whom was his father, a quarrel took 
place, and the unconscious youth destroyed the author of his 
being. Proceeding on his journey, he reached Thebes, when 
he overcame the monster, and received the hand of Jocasta 
as a recompence, 

After passing some years in happiness, he discovered 
with horror, that Jocasta was his mother. An oracle had 
foxetold, before his birth, that he was destined to kill his 
father; and Laius, so the unfortunate being was named, 
gave the child to a soldier to destroy it, in order to ensure 
his own safety. The soldier could not resolve to imbrue 
his hands in the blood of the infant; but left him to perish 
with hunger. The wretched Oedipus, when he learned 
these particulars, tore out his eyes, and would have de- 
stroyed himself, but for the watchful care of his daughter, 
Antigone. 

The Chimera, who was overcome by Bellerophon, had 
the head and breast of a lion, the body of a goat, and the 
tail of a dragon. Flames issued incessantly from the 
mouth of this monster; who is the last of any note that 
I find upon record as inhabiting the infernal regions. I 
fancy, dear Charlotte, that you will be inclined to think 
I have made my list quite long enough. Well, ma belle 
amie, I shall, in my next, transport you into Elysium; in 
doing so, I shall only return a favour you have often con- 
ferred upon me; for surely the happiness I enjoyed when 
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wandering by your side in the delightful shades of Wood- 
bury, was not less pure and tranquil than that which 
poets bestow upon the inhabitants of those blissful re- 
gions. Adieu! dear cousin! 


Always your 


CLERMONT. 
( To be concluded in our next.) 


AFFLICTION. 


As Affliction one day sat on the sea-shore, she leaned 
her head on her hand, and seemed to cast her eye at a dis- 
tance on the swelling ocean; wave succeeded to wave, and 
tear after tear stole down her pallid cheek; the polished 
pebbles, intermingled with shells of fading colours, drew 
her attention; whilst her imagination traced a variety 
of pictures in the fortuitous assemblage. As Affliction 
has amusements, as well as other affections of the mind, 
she traced a figure on the shining sand, with a branch of 
willow ; which she called Man. Jupiter happened to pass 
that way, and was so struck with the ease and proportion 
of the lineaments, that he inspired the figure with life. A 
contest now arose; the Earth claimed the image, as hav- 
ing furnished the materials that composed it; Affliction 
cried out, “It is mine; your materials were of no value, 
till I traced the form;’ when Jupiter preferred his claim, 
as having called it into life and motion. The gods hay- 
ing heard every argument the claimants could urge, pro- 
nounced this solemn decree: “ Man shall be the property 
of Affliction during his life; when he ceases to breathe, 
the materials of which his frame is composed shall return 
to earth, and his spirit to Jupiter that gave it.” 
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RANDOLPH MACKINNON ; 
a highland Story. 


PPP PL OPP 


WRITTEN BY LUCY WATKINS. 
( Continued from page 353, Vol. VIII. ) 
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Tse day was already appointed that was to bestow on 
the expectant Kenneth, the fair hand of Katharine, when 
that day, destined for the completion of his wishes, proved 
the humiliation of guilt. Katharine, indulging those re- 
veries which occupy a young and ardent mind on the point 
of being blessed with the object of its dearest wishes, 
had strayed far beyond the limits of the castle, when a 
voice, whose melting sweetness touched her soul, said, 
““ Daughter of Ruthven! pity my distress.” The words 
and action of the speaker, for she had sunk on her knees, 
greatly interested Katharine; and she replied in terms the 
most encouraging. Still the mourner hesitated; stil] 
clasped her hands with the energy of despair; still main- 
tained a silence, only interrupted by her convulsive sobs. 
Her long flaxen hair, that hung dishevelled, and partly 
concealed her woe-worn countenance, prevented Katharine 
from recognizing in the miserable object before her, the 
once-blooming Ellen Campbell! The eyes of Ellen were 
now raised; her attitude was that of supplication; while 
struggling with the accumulated weight of guilt and sor- 
row, she again besought Katharine to pity her distress. 
‘“‘ Pity,” said she, “ the victim of seduction; the forlorn 
Ellen Campbell.” ‘“‘ What! the daughter of Duncan Camp- 
bell?” exclaimed Katharine, in a voice which seemed to 
say, it cannot be she who was so virtuous, as modest as 
unassuming. A sigh, that almost amounted to a shriek, 
accompanied the recollection! awakened remembrange 
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wrung from the agitated Ellen the bitterest self-reproach; 
and not till the kind assurances of Katharine had, in some 
measure, calmed the anguish of her mind, could she re- 
late her wrongs. The tale, confessed with tears, and con- 
firmed with burning blushes, could not but obtain com- 
miseration. “ Name,” said the indignant Katharine, “ the 
base betrayer of your unsuspecting innocence.” ‘“ Ken- 
neth of Dunvegan,” replied Ellen; and the sentence died 
away on her lips, but it sunk into the heart cf Katha- 
rine ;—wounded pride and slighted love raised a dreadful 
eonflict in her bosom ; the former predominating, she, with 
a dignified air, said, ‘‘ Let Ellen Campbell seek Laird Ruth- 
ven; the injury she complains of, he can best redress ; 
his honour will teach him how to decide; he will forget, 
that Kenneth of Dunvegan, the seducer of virtue, pre- 
sumptuously sought an alliance with his daughter; nor 
will the affront offered her increase his detesiation of 
vice.” The feelings of Laird Ruthven, on being made 
acquainted with Kenneth’s guilt, were hardly less acute 
than those of Katharine’s. 

The unfortunate Ellen, whom Kenneth, with bold ef- 
frontery, called an artful, dissembling hypocrite, in giving 
birth to an infant, expiated her offence. Happily for the child, 
it did not survive its erring mother. Time mellowed the 
grief of Katharine; and if she spoke of Kenneth, it was 
to express her thankfulness for the timely discovery that 
had prevented her union with him. Her altered looks, 
and returning cheerfulness, gladdened the heart of Ruth- 
ven, whose thoughts once more turned to Laird Mackin- 
non, That gallant chief, so far from exulting in the dis- 
grace of Kenneth, with a delicacy only equalled by his 
exalted worth, retired to his possessions in a distant isle ; 
if his actions had hitherto gained him esteem, how was that 
esteem augmented by such generous conduct. Katharine 
yielding to the persuasions of her father, bestowed her 
hand on Mackinnon, whose unrestrained joy proved that 
his love was not in the least abated; but when the birth 
ef a son gave to him the endearing name of father, his rap- 
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ture was of that excessive kind which cannot be de- 
scribed ; clasping Katharine to his bosom, he exclaimed, 
““ My felicity is so exquisite, that I tremble for its con- 
tinuance ; what addition could make me more happy? 
It would only divert my thoughts from Katharine and her 
child. Why did not the tenderness he expressed, the 
tenderness he on every occasion shewed, claim from the 
deceitful Katharine other return; though she outwardly 
professed to detest Kenneth, her subsequent conduct proved 
her declaration was the effect of pride; and that she was 
offended with the man, not his crime. Acquainted with 
her sentiments, his unsubdued passion now returned; 
and guilt obtained the proudest triumph, when it inflicted 
a pang on the virtuous Mackinnon. The perfidious Ken- 
neth escaped by flight the vengeance of an injured hus- 
band! Katharine, overwhe!med with shame, retired to 
the castle of her father; presuming on his fondness, she 
invented a tale well calculated to prove her innocence, 
and that of Kenneth. ‘ If Kenuncth is calumniated,” re- 
plied Laird Ruthven, ‘‘ why does he not wipe off the stain 
with his sword.” ‘“ Mackinnon has chosen the hour of 
absence to asperse his character,” returned Katharine, 
giving vent to a passionate burst of sorrow, which lessened 
the compassion of Laird Ruthven, for it convinced him 
how much she loved the unworthy object. 

It was now said, Katharine had not withdrawn to the 
eastle of her father to avoid the reproaches of her husband, 
but to enjoy the society of Kenneth, who privately visited 
her; and indeed the sequel justified the report. Jamie 
Ross and his brother Sandy, who were employed to watch 
the flocks of David Scott close by the castle of Laird 
Ruthven, one night heard a dreadful groan; greatly alarmed, 
they made towards the spot from whence the sound 
proceeded; at that instant, a voice, strongly marked by 
despair, exclaimed, “ Receive from the-sword of Ruthven 
the death you deserve.” The shepherds immediately 
rushed forward, but too late to prevent the act already 
perpetrated. With the swiftness of lightning, the mur- 
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derer fled, nor could all their efforts detain him, though 
I am inclined to think the virtues of Laird Ruthven, and 
the injury he had received, induced them to favour his 
escape. The wounded Kenneth next demanded their at- 
tention; with difficulty they assisted him to rise; and, 
forming a kind of litter, conveyed him to their hut; the 
news quickly spread, and every breast that had formerly 
glowed with admiration for Ruthven’s virtues, now felt an 
emotion of pity; their sentiments were divided between 
horror for the act, and commiseration for him who had com- 
mitted it. Kenneth only survived his wounds a few hours. 
Nothing could exceed the frenzied grief of Katharine : 
she shortly after died of a broken heart. Laird Ruthven, 
who eluded the vigilance of his pursuers, was never more 
heard of. It is supposed, he sought safety in the Low- 
lands, where he died. Each dreadful event had passed 
in such rapid succession, that a mind endowed with less 
firmness than Laird Mackinnon’s, had sunk ander them; 
but affliction teaches the virtuous to exert that fortitude 
which prevents despondency. In his son, the ipfant Ran- 
dolph, he found a pleasing resource; his artless endear- 
ments diverted his melancholy, and oft recalled him from 
the gloom of retrospection. Though in the features of 
Randolph, he traced the soft beggity of Katharine, he 
hated him not for the resemblance ; with the tenacity of 
genuine affection, he watched o’er his youth, directed his 
unfolding passions, and fondly hoped the character he had 
helped to form, would prove deserving of the love his 





’ heart cherished. 


( To he continued. ) 





DANCING. 

Dancine has been the favourite amusement of ail na- 
tions. In civilized society this amusement is designed to 
promote a refinement of manners; and serves to excite the 
sensibility and delicacy which attaches and refines the 
sexes. Dancing is also the favourite amusement of the 
savage in every part of the globe. Jt calls forth bis ac- 
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tive powers, which, when unemployed, languish and de- 
cay for want of exercise. Dancing, instead of being an 
amusement, an affair of gallantry, love, or refinement 
among the savages, is a ceremony of great importance and 
seriousness. With this ceremony, war is declared, an am- 
bassador is received, and peace is concluded. It is by a 
dance that every important transaction in public or in pri- 
vate life is celebrated. Their dances are generally car- 
ried on by the men, and it is but seldom that the women are 
permitted to joinin them. All the steps, figures, and mo- 
tions of the dance, are expressive, and significant of the 
business, or transaction, it is designed to promote. If war 
is to be proclaimed, the dance is expressive of the resent- 
ment and rage they bear to their enemies, and of the hos- 
tile manner in which they mean to treat them. If a party 
are going forth against the enemy, the dance of war is the 
prelude. In this the transactions of the whole campaign 
are tobe expressed. The warriors are represented as de- 
parting from their country, entering that of the enemy, 
surprising, and conquering their\foes, seizing prisoners, 
scalping the dead, and returning in triumph to the ap- 
plause of theircountry. The performers appear to be agi- 
tated with all the natural passions that take place in any 
of these scenes. The cautions, the secrecy, the fierceness, 
and cruelty of the warriors, are represented ina natural 
and animated manner. The whole is designed to excite 
those passions and feelings in the warrior which it is in- 
tended to represent; and so quick, exact, and dreadful, is 
the representation, that the uninformed spectator is struck 
with horror, and looks to see the ground strewed with man- 
gled limbs and slaughtered bodies. If peace is made, this 
is also represented by a dance; the dance is adapted to 
signify that the hatchet is buried, that the blood is all 
washed away, that the ghosts of the slain are appeased 
and at rest, and that both nations are now to live in all the 
friendship and familiarity of brotherhood. Thus, instead 
of being barely an amusement or diversion, dancing among 
the Indians is a very important and serious ceremony. 
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LUNARINA’S APPEAL TO THE EARTHITES. 
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THEY who appeal from old and intimate connexions to 
those newly formed, may reasonably be suspected of having 
forfeited their claim to the clemency of those connexions. 
Impressed with this sentiment, it is with fear and trembling 
I venture to lay my unfortunate case before the inhabitants 
of this magnificent sublunary planet, with whom I am but 
newly acquainted; but as strongly impressed with the idea 
of the generosity of those to whom I appeal, I will no lon- 
ger hesitate to claim their commiseration. 

Extraordinary as it may appear, and miraculous as it 
really is, know there have been but few alternations of 
light since I arrived from the land Lunaria, situated in the 
mutable planet, by you denominated the moon. As to the 
method, or manner, of my a€rial transition, you must ex- 
cuse me, if I leave them matter of conjecture; for 


“ Affairs that walk at midnight, have in them 
A wilder nature than the business 
Thatspeaks dispatch by day.” 


In my native planet, I was the grand Homagee, or, ac- 
cording to the peculiar language of this country, the Queen ; 
but, ah! how unlike the people of this planet (at least of 
this immediate part of it) were the beings over whom it 
was my unhappy destiny to preside! Here, every one’s 
speech is the true and undisguised figure of their senti- 
ments; and to look in another’s face, is, at the same time, 
to pry into the inmost recesses of his heart. There, none 
but ideots utter their thoughts; and to smile when the 
heart is light and merry,—to frown when angry,—or blush 
at licentiousness, is the height of ignorance, ill manners, 
and mauvaise honte, a fashionable term of much signifi- 
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cance and utility, which I luckily gathered from the cele- 
brated Parisian aéronaut, Monsieur Lunagp!, who is now 
disputing the possession of the dominions I have just ab- 
dicated by right of title and lineal descent. Thus I never 
heard a word of truth in my life (which I assure you has not 
been short), nor was it possible I should conceive there was 
an unhappy, or discontented person in my dominions, as no 
face ever met mine, unless dressed in smiles; how much 
then am I now surprised to find (being, by my translation 
from one planet to the other, possessed of the power of 
discovering, spite of disguise, the real character and sen- 
timents of the Lunarians) that, while I fondly imagined my- 
self the universal idol of my people’s hearts, I was fre- 
quently the object of execration to the greater part of them 
—to find my character and conduct vilified, and my mo- 
tives perverted. While spontaneously performing daily 
acts of benevolence, I have been represented as a rara avis 
of avarice and unchariiableness. Those traits of conduct 
which I fondly imagined would be held up as examples of 
discriminating justice, have been decried as instances of 
arrogance and tyranny. In a word, my benevolence has 
been termed affectation; my economy, parsimony; mo- 
desty and a sense of decorum, prudery and fastidiousness ; 
my parental feclings, dotage; and my conjugal duty, hy- 
pocrisy. Yet, whenever my palace-gates were opened for 
the reception of visitors, my halls were crowded with 
cringing flatterers ; and it was a fatigue which nature, in 
the latter years of my residence there, was scarcely able to 
support, to return, in the slightest manner, the innumera- 
ble salutations that were poured upon me; and whenever 
I appeared among the people abroad, I was received with, 
what I conceived, unequivocal marks of joy and respect. 
Even in a journey across the country, which I took a 
short time previous to my departure, to one of the princi- 
pal Lazars, or cities, had I been the author of all the re- 
quisites and comforts of life, the expressions of joy at my 
presence, and respect for my person, could not have been 
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warmer, Or more unanimous; yet, at the same time, a 
heavy domestic calamity, which blasted the best hopes of 
our house, and was a source of unspeakable grief to me, 
was attributed, by some violent spirits, to my connivance, 
and even the more moderate insinuated, that it might have 
been averted but for my neglect.—And now to you, a ge- 
nerous, brave, and honest people, I appeal! have I not 
been ill treated by my late subjects? They, as you have, 
had frequent and free access to my person, either indivi- 
dually, or in corporate bodies, They had a constituent 
assembly, called a Flezxibelia, answering to your parlia- 
ment, In short every opportunity was afforded for remon- 
Strance, or censure; yet, though addresses of congratu- 
lation and condolence were frequent, not one word of cen- 
sure was ever implied. Was this becoming conduct in a 
people priding themselves on their liberty, their honesty, 
and generosity? Am I not justified in denying them 
those appellatives, when I have found them slavish enough 
to fear to utter disagreeable truths to a woman? dishonest 
enough to disguise their sentiments, and void of that ge- 
nerosity, which would have taught them to make allow- 
ances for the infirmities of a fellow-creature, even though 
that fellow-creature had the misfortune to sit on a throne? 
How imperfect was their knowledge of me, or mine of 
them! Though I saw the rise of nearly three generations 
among them, how little knew they of my real disposition, 
and how much was I deceived in my conception of their 
character! How much at this time canI discover in my 
own conduct to amend; and how many actions of my life 
have been animadverted on, with the utmost severity, 
which were deserving of the highest encomiums! How I 
see clearly the folly of what I formerly termed grandeur ; 
now I nauseate the reverence I formerly sought with 
avidity, and received with rapture; now am I awakened 
to a just sense of the fickle and unsubstantial of all Lunar 
good. 
I have laid before you, ye generous LEarthites, this 
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gloomy, but faithfully-fashioned tissue of my grievances ; 
not under the impression they can receive any redress by 
your interposition, but as a warning to you to avoid the 
conduct of which I complain. Ever keep in mind the 
privileges you enjoy, and remember, the only way of pre- 
serving them is to use them. Remember too, that slan- 
der and hypocrisy are beneath the dignity of humanity ; 
while sincerity is at once the evidence and bulwark of 
liberty. 





I am, 
Worthy Earthites, 
Your respectful and obedient Servant, and Admirer, 


LUNARINA. 


LONG SPEECHES. 


His present majesty observed one day to a gentleman 
of high literary character, and of a distinguished political 
reputation, that oratory in this country was carried to a 
height far beyond its real use; and that the desire of ex- 
celling in this accomplishment, made many young men of 
genius neglect more solid branches of knowledge. “I am 
sure,” said his majesty, “that the rage for public speaking, 
and the extravagant length to which some of our most po- 
pular orators carry their harangues in parliament, is very 
detrimental to the national business, and I wish that it may 
not prove in the end injurious to the public peace.” It is 
remarkable that the opinion of the king agrees exactly with 
that of Aristotle, who says, that ‘“ Nothing so effectually 
contributes to the ruin of popular governments as the pe- 
tulance of their orators.” 
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excessive disproportion originated from women wearing 
gilt-copper, or bad gold ear-rings; that the perspiration 
produced verdigris, which, entering the lymphatic parts of 
the blood, occasioned violent pains, which resisted common 
remedies. 

For the information of friends, the Provisional Committee 
for Encouragement of Industry, and Redaction of Poor’s 
Rates, has great pleasure in acquainting that their adopted 
resolution to request information has been very successful ; 
having the gratification of receiving perpetual communi- 
cations of the greatest interest from every quarter. 


THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE. 


TuHuRsDAY the 3d inst. a new tragedy was produced at 
this theatre, called Brutus; or, The Fall of Tarquin. The 
incidents of the piece embrace all that well known period 
of the Roman history, when the tyranny of the family of 
Tarquin, crowned and completed by the violation of the 
person of Lucretia, by Sextus Tarquin the son of the King, 
caused the banishment of the tyrant’s family, and the es- 
tablishment of the consular government, It commences at 
the period when Tarquin was engaged at the siege of Ardea, 
and terminates with the judgment of Brutus, condemning 
his son Titus to death. An episode is introduced, formed 
out of an attachment supposed to exist between the son of 
Brutus and Tarquinia, a daughter of the reigning tyrant; 
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to which are added, the fortunes of Tullia, the wife of 
Tarquin, who is left by her husband Regent of Rome during 
his siege of Ardea. This flagitious woman, after Rome 
has fallen under the dominion of Brutus, in perfect con- 
sistency with the superstition of the age, is made to ter- 
minate her days by being struck with horror at the sight of 
her murdered father’s ghost. The piece is written by Mr. 
H. Payne, the American Roscius. The style is generally 
good, and in some parts rises far above mediocrity ; much 
of the imagery is of the ancient school, and the author has 
embraced the opportunity cf putting many patriotic senti- 
ments into the mouth of his hero, the great Roman citizen. 
Mr. Kean’s delineation of Brutus was forcible, and marked 
with much discrimination. His denouncement of curses 
and judgement on the head of Sextus Tarquin, when that 
abandoned prince, with shameless effrontery, and apparently 
glorying in his crime, informs the supposed ideot of his 
having violated the wiie of his friend, bad an electric effect 
on the audience ; so had also his address to ihe citizens over 
the dead body of Lucretia; and in the trial scene in the 5th 
act, wherein he has to sit as judge, and pronounce sentence 
of death on his only and beloved son, the feelings of the 
father struggling with those of the patriot, were finely deli- 
neated, and gained for him the most rapturous and enthu- 
siastic applause. The Epilogue, spoken by Mrs. Glover, 
contains some satirical lines on those non-descripts called 
Dandies, 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


AN operatic fairy tale, in two acts was produced on 
Thursday the 3d. inst. at this theatre, called Rose d’Amour, 
or, The Little Red Riding-Hood, translated from a popular 
French piece. It is a heavy drama, as got up here, but 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
FOR DECEMBER, 1818. 





THe posture of affairs in this country is now brought to 
this crisis and dilemma, that the interests of different classes 
of the community clash with each other; and that which 
upholds the agriculturist is destructive to the mechanic and 
labourer. The farming interest have been reduced to such 
straits by the operation of the Corn Bill in opening our 
ports, that in several counties they have had meetings, 
and drawn up a Petition to Parliament for a new act to 
prohibit the importation of foreign corn, let the scarcity of 
our own stock, or the prices. be what they may. It wasa 
wise provision in the Corn Bill, that when the price of our 
own wheat exceeded 80s. barley 40s. &c. our ports might 
be opened for foreign corn. This beneficial clause has 
been acted upon, and has had the effect of reducing the 
market price, and been a great check to forestallers and 
regraters; but the farmer complains be cannot pay his rent 
and taxes at the present prices; and yet, were our ports 
not thrown open, wheat would reach such a price, that the 
poor must starve. In the present state of affairs, one of 
these two classes must therefore be injured.—Our Ministers, 
it is said, will not countenance the Petition; and are fully 
sensible, that some great change must be made; and, in- 
stead of taking a useless retrospect of the measures that 
have led us step by step to the brink of ruin, they intend 
seriously to apply themselves to the best means of averting 
the mischief that stares them in the face. If they are 
sincere, they will have the support of all “‘ good men and 
true.” 

No material change is expected in the British cabinet, 
except an increase of number, and an accession of strength. 
Lord Grenville, it is said,'is to be the premier. 
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On the continent as well as in this country, every thing 
isin preparation and expectancy. The French monarch’s 
speech, published at the opening of their sittings, is prin- 
cipally taken up with such arguments as tend to tranquillize 
the public, and incline them to be contented with the pre- 
sent government. There has been a strong contest between 
the Anti-Royalists and the Liberals for Presidents and 
Vice-Presidents to the Chamber of Deputies; and this con- 
test is said to have some relation to the final decision con- 
cerning the elective franchise, whether it is to remain as it 
is, or be entirely annulled. In whatever way these internal 
struggles and divisions may terminate, it is evident, they 
are still in a very unsettled state. 

Reports have been circulated, of a Revolution in Spain; 
but these want confirmation, and are founded on the King’s 
having left his palace, and gone to the Escurial; whether 
through fear, or only for a time, is not ascertained; and 
that numerous armed bands were committing excesses in 
Andalusia and Estremadura. They are represented to 
consist chiefly of deserters from the expeditionary troops 
assembled at Cadiz; so that the South American Patriots 
will have little to fear from the preparations of the mother 
country. By the last accounts, every thing remained tran- 
quil at Madrid. 

It now appears certain, that her late Majesty had no other 
property to bequeath but her diamonds; they are to be 
divided among the Princesses in equal proportions. A 
valuation has been taken; and these jewels are estimated 
at little less than a million sterling. The codicil to her will 
disposes of the Queen’s ready money, viz. £4000. The 
valuable wardrobe goes to the unmarried daughters. 

The Duke of Wellington is created a Field-Marshal in 
both the Russian and Austrian services. 

The Committee of Health, says the Gazette de Santé of 
Paris, having enquired into the cause, why head, tooth, 
and jaw aches, were more violent and common to the 
female than to the male sex, has finally discovered that this 
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excessive disproportion originated from women wearing 
gilt-copper, or bad gold ear-rings; that the perspiration 
produced verdigris, which, entering the lymphatic parts of 
the blood, occasioned violent pains, which resisted common 
remedies. 

For the information of friends, the Provisional Committee 
for Encouragement of Industry, and Reduction of Poor’s 
Rates, has great pleasure in acquainting that their adopted 
resolution to request information has been very successful ; 
having the gratification of receiving perpetual communi- 
cations of the greatest interest from every quarter. 


THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE. 


TuHuRSDAY the 3d inst. a new tragedy was produced at 
this theatre, called Brutus; or, The Fall of Tarquin. The 
incidents of the piece embrace all that well known period 
of the Roman history, when the tyranny of the family of 
Tarquin, crowned and completed by the violation of the 
person.of Lucretia, by Sextus Tarquin the son of the King, 
caused the banishment of the tyrant’s family, and the es- 
tablishment of the consular government, It commences at 
the period when Tarquin was engaged at the siege of Ardea, 
and terminates with the judgment of Brutus, condemning 
his son Titus to death. An episode is introduced, formed 
out of an attachment supposed to exist between the son of 
Brutus and Tarquinia, a daughter of the reigning tyrant; 
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to which are added, the fortunes of Tullia, the wife of 
Tarquin, who is left by her husband Regent of Rome during 
his siege of Ardea. This flagitious woman, after Rome 
has fallen under the dominion of Brutus, in perfect con- 
sistency with the superstition of the age, is made to ter- 
minate her days by being struck with horror at the sight of 
her murdered father’s ghost. The piece is written by Mr. 
H. Payne, the American Roscius. The style is generally 
good, and in some parts rises far above mediocrity ; much 
of the imagery is of the ancient school, and the author has 
embraced the opportunity of putting many patriotic senti- 
ments into the mouth of his hero, the great Roman citizen. 
Mr. Kean’s delineation of Brutus was forcible, and marked 
with much discrimination. His denouncement of curses 
and judgement on the head of Sextus Tarquin, when that 
abandoned prince, with shameless effrontery, and apparently 
glorying in his crime, informs the supposed ideot of his 
having violated the wife of his friend, had an electric effect 
on the audience ; so had also his address to ihe citizens over 
the dead body of Lucretia; and in the trial scene in the Sth 
act, wherein he has to sit as judge, and pronounce sentence 
of death on his only and beloved son, the feelings of the 
father struggling with those of the patriot, were finely deli- 
neated, and gained for him the most rapturous and enthu- 
siastic applause. The Epilogue, spoken by Mrs. Glover, 


contains some satirical lines on those non-descripts called 
Dandies, 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


AN operatic fairy tale, in two acts was produced on 
Thursday the 3d. inst. at this theatre, called Rose d’Amour, 
or, The Little Red Riding-Hood, translated from a popular 
French piece. It is a heavy drama, as got up here, but 
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contains some pleasing scenes; and was saved from con- 
demnation by a regard for an interesting young lady, a 
Miss Beaumont, who made her first appearance in it. 

A new comedy, entitled A Word for the Ladies, written 
by Mr. Kenny, was produced on Thursday the 17th inst. 
The plot is intricate; its chief interest lies in a young man 
being disinherited by an uncle, and the many difficulties 
into which himself and connexions are brought by this dis- 
appointment in his prospects. The character of Bowers- 
eourt the elder (Mr. W. Farren), a mild, warm-hearted 
gentleman of the old school, is very chaste, simple, and 
effective, and well adapted to the talents of the actor who 
personated it. Jones was very humourous in the character 
of a dundy. The dialogue is extremely good; and is per- 
haps the strong hold of the play: it discovers a richly stored 
mind; and is full of happy allusions and well turned puns. 
The piece was not received witheut opposition, but the 
opposition was overborne by the applause. The comedy 
was repeated the next night with increased success. Se- 
veral judicious omissions and curtailments have been made, 
and the dialogue produced a more lively impression upon 
the audience. 

The entertainments prepared at both theatres for the ho- 
liday-folks are likely to afford great amusement to the youth 
of both sexes, who crowd the theatres at this time of year. 
The story of Baron Munchauson forms the ground-work of 
that at Covent-Garden, and is replete with rich scenery, 
machincry, and decorations, &c. At Drury-Lane, a rod 
is prepared for the unfortunate non-descripts who crowd 
our streets, known by the name of Dandies; and the cele- 
brated Bradbury is again summoned to exhibit his fun and 
trick at their expence, 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 
FOR JANUARY, 1819. 





CARRIAGE DRESS. 

A HIGH dress composed of black sarsnet, the body is 
very short in the waist; the back is full in the middle, the 
fulness is confined about half way down by black silk cord, 
which is braided across in the form of diamonds, each of 
which is finished at the corner by a little tuft of black silk. 
The front, which is byas, is also full; but the fulness being 
disposed in plaits on the shoulder, and plaited into a band 
at the bottom of the waist, the front sits tight to the shape: 
there are six or seven of these plaits, and they are very deep. 
Long plain sleeve, finished by a narrow white crape rufile. 
There is no collar, but a fichu and full ruff of white crape. 
The bottom of the skirt is richly let in in the Spanish style, 
with large white crape puffs, which are confined by a light 
trimming of white chenille; these puffs are surmounted by 
a light narrow embroidery of chenille. With this dress is 
worn a black velvet spencer, the back is plain and tight to 
the shape, the front richly trimmed @ Ja militaire with black 
silk cord and buttons. Long sleeve of an easy fullness; or- 
namented with a singularly pretty epauletie, which is formed 
of three rows of pointed satin laid on full; a single row of 
points ornaments the bottom of the sleeve and the waist. 
Head-dress, a black velvet éogue of a moderate height, 
pointed round the top of the crown, the points are edged 
with satin; the lower part of the toque is tastefully orna- 
mented with satin pipings, laid on in a slanting position, 
and a rich plume of black feathers placed to the left side. 
Black kid gloves and shoes, 

EVENING DRESS. 

A FROCK, composed of plain black gauze, over a white 
satin slip; the skirt is of an easy fulness, and rather longer 
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than they have been recently worn; it is tastefully trimmed 
round the bottom with two rows of white satin bows, which 
are disposed at some distance from each other. The body 
is made tight to the shape, it is cut low in the back of the 
neck, rises a little on each side of the bosom, and is sloped 
very low just before; the waist is very short, the bust is 
elegantly trimmed with white satin points, which are edged 
with chenille. Short sleeve made extremely full; the 
fulness confined by a light embroidery of chenille. The 
front hair is disposed in light curls which fall low at each 
side of the face; the hind hair is brought round the head 
in braids, the ends of some of these braids form a cluster 
of bows behind on the crown of the head, and others are 
disposed in a few loose curls in the back of the neck. 
Head-dress, a white satin coronet, adorned with pearls; 
it is placed far back on the crown of the head. Necklace, 
tar-rings, and cross, jet, White satin slippers, and white 
kid gloves. 

It being the Lord Chamberlain’s orders that the Court 
mourning is to be changed on the 3d of January to plain 
black silk, and grey for undress; and on the 24th to be still 
further changed, to black silk with coloured ribands, we 
have endeavoured to procure descriptions of some dresses 
now preparing for the change of mourning, which we flat- 
ter ourselves our fair readers will find worthy of their at- 
tention. 

The first is a pelisse of fine Merino grey cloth, lined with 
white sarsnet; it has a plain broad back, which is finished 
at each side with five or six small plaits of grey satin, close 
to these plaits on each side, is a row of small jet buttons, 
which are placed at irregular distances, and are braided 
with black silk cord. The collar is a full rouleau of grey 
satin, which is entwined with black silk cord. The fronts 
are plain and tight to the shape. The sleeve is very long 
and loose. The shoulder is ornamented with a full rouleax 
of grey satin to correspond with the collar, itis so contrived 
as to stand up; the bottom of the sleeve is finished with a 
rouleau to correspond. The trimming which goes entirely 
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round the pelisse, consists of a row of broad black velvet 
shells, edged with swansdown. This is one of the most 
elegant half mourning dresses that we have seen. 

We have been favoured also with the sight of an evening 
dress composed of black velvet; it is cut down very low all 
round the bust, but an under body of white satin shades 
the neck sufficiently to prevent any indelicacy. The trim- 
ming of the bust is a row of small crape roses without leaves, 
of that beautiful and vivid red which we term the French 
rose colour. Short full white satin sleeve, over which is a 
small half sleeve composed of black velvet; it is a single 
deep point, it comes from the back part of the shoulder to 
the front of the arm, and is trimmed with small roses to 
correspond with the bust. At the bottom of the skirt, is a 
deep flounce of black patent net, the edge of which is 
slightly finished with rose-colour chenille; this is looped at 
considerable distances with single roses, which are much 
larger than those on the neck and sleeves; there is a narrow 
heading left to the flounce, the edge of which is slightly 
finished with chenille. 

This dress, though calculated for the latest half mourning, 
might also, with the greatest propriety, be worn in full dress 
at any time during the winter months. We must in justice 
to the eminent house, by whom we were favoured with a 
sight of it, and the pelisse, observe that nothing can be more 
strikingly elegant than the former, or better calculated for 
grand costume. 

White crape togues for evening dress are at present in 
considerable estimation, and are likely to continue so 
during the next month. Diadems of crape roses, princi- 
pally white, are also much worn. The ¢oqgue cap is likely to 
be fashionable for half dress; it is extremely novel, the 
lower part is a mob, the upper a low ¢ogue, with a small 
dome crown; it is usually ornamented with a crape flower 
in front; the toque part is composed of white satin, and 
the cornette of crape; it has a very narrow full border, and 
fastens with a little bow of satin riband under the chin. 
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COSTUMES PARISIENNES. 


THE French Court mourning for our late Queen being now 
at an end, we proceed with our usual account of their 
fashions.— 

The most fashionable promenade dresses at present are 
composed of fine Merinocloth, though some élégantes still 
wear perkale gowns, with black velvet spencers, or cloth witz- 
houras. The latter are richly trimmed, and sometimes lined 
with fur. Cloth dresses are made very plain, with long 
sleeves rather loose; very short waists ; and bodies tight 
to the shape. Some fasten in front with bottons from the 
chin to the waist. The fronts of others wrap considerably 
across, The trimmings of these dresses are generally 
several rows of narrow riband, or velvet riband; or some- 
times a broad single band of swansdown, or chinchilla. 
Muslin dresses are. always trimmed with rich worked 
dlounces. Muffs begin to be seen in the fashionable pro- 
menades, but only within the last few days, because till 
now the weather has been very mild ; tippets are generally 
worn. 

White satin and figured silk are fashionable for evening 
sowns; but velvet is more so than either. The favourite 
evening dress is the robe @ la Vierge ; itis composed of azure 
velvet, and trimmed with silver cord and Brandenbourgs ; 
it is a round dress; the body is tight to the shape; itis cut 
rather high, so as only to display the throat, and a small 
portion of the neck. The front of the bust is ornamented 
with silver cord, and Brandenbourgs, so as to form a small 
stomacher. Short full sleeve, confined by a narrow band 
of velvet, which is slightly ornamented with silver cord. 
The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with tufted silver fringe, 
which has a very rich effect. 

Chapeaux are composed of plain, or spotted velvet, silk, 
plush, satin, or beaver. They are still worn large, and 
the brims stand as much as ever out from the face. The 
general ornaments for the edges of the brims of hats are 
a band of the lining, which turns up nearly two inches over 
the brim, or else a light feather edging, or a twisted rouleau 
of satin. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


oe 


SONNET 
Sacred to the fMemorp of 
OSCAR, 
WHO DIED IN THE BLOOM OF YOUTH AND BEAUTY; 


A Poet long known to the Readers of the Ladies’ Monthly Museum, 
whose name will ever be cherished with affectionate Remembrance, as 
long as Benevolence and Genius shall find Friends and Admirers, 
and whose early and premature Death will ever draw forth the tear 
of commiseration from the eyes of every lover of genuine poetic 
talent. 





CPP IPOP 


** And thy glad spirit borne on angel’s wings 
Flies to far happier worlds—to happier being springs.” 


PPP PP OP 


Au! who shall wake the Muse’s raptur’d lyre, 

At friendship’s call—or beauty’s gentler name, 
Since he, sweet bard, that swept its golden wire, 
Is dead to all—save the bright scroll of fame! 

Ye fair! “ whose cheek the tear of Pity stains,” 
When prematurely fades hope’s promis’d bloom, 
O! weep with me o’er his dear ’parted manes, 
And strew with choicest flow’rs his early tomb! 
For well he knew to charm the pensive mind, 
To thrill the breast, or win with mild controul, 
T’ impart a philosophic precept kind, 
Amend the heart, and purify the soul. 
Ye Muses weep!—ye Fair your loss deplore, 
The sweet, the tender Oscar is no more ! 
10th December, 1818. Harr. 
F3 
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TRIBUTE 
To THE Memory or SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY. 


By CHARLES FEIST. 


Lo! Romilly—the great—the good—the wise— 
Urg’d into madness by impetuous grief, 

With brandish’d weapon every aid defies, 
And seeks in suicide a dread relief! 


‘Oh! whata noble mind was there o’erthrown !” 
“ Th’ expectancy and rose of this fair state!” 

Oh! what a generous soul from earth has flown, 
And left its mansion drear and desolate! 


Ail that by eloquence can be bestow’d— 
All that by virtue can to man be giv’n 
Was his;—his pure and manly bosom glow’d 
With every virtue that pertains to heav’n! 


Oh! on his sacred arguments I’ve dwelt 
In all the luxury of intense delight; 

And from his knowledge and his goodness felt 
The truest transports rapture could excite. 


Eternal Father of whate’er exists, 
Who deign’st in love t’extend thy mercy here, 
Sublim’d from frailty’s gross and darkling mists, 
Receive his soul into thy blissful sphere! 


Smaseeerncmers 
——___ 


TO AMAYLIA. 


WueEn first I saw the smile that plays 
So artless on thy cheek, 

And felt thy bright eyes’ sparkling rays 
My secret thoughts to seek ; 

And when thy mind’s rich store I knew, 
My heart no longer free, 

To lighter pleasures sigh’d adieu, 
And thought alone on thee. 
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In vain I join the sportive throng, 
And seek soft music’s aid, 
For each sweet strain and soothing song 
Recalls thy form, dear maid; 
And e’en though you disdain to give 
One fleeting thought to me, 
While virtue, love, and friendship live, 
I'll ever think on thee. GEORGIUs. 





THE DEATH OF A FATHER. 


PPP IPP? 


** How pepulous! how vital is the grave! 
This is Creation’s melancholy vault, 

The vale funereal, the sad cypress gloom ; 
The land of apparitions, empty shades: 
All, all on earth is shadow, all beyond 


Is substance.” YOunc. 
GSOPCPPEH 





Ou! yes, there’s a pang which the fond heart feels 
When the damp of Death on a FATHER steals, 
Both too burning hot, and too icy cold, 

By the lip, or pen, or Muse to be told! 


Oh! there’s a tear which suffuses the eye 

When bending to catch his short farewell sigh, 
That springs from a fountain too troubled and deep, 
To glisten in song—or in Elegy weep ! 


Oh! there’s a shriek from the wild soul that breaks 
When the last quick flutter of pulse forsakes, 

Too shrill with horror—too poignant with pain 

For Fancy to echo—or Art to feign ! 


Oh! there's a fix’d and a sad settled gaze 

That follows—of doubt—of despair—and amaze, 
Which speaks, in its silence, too fearful a state 
For Thought to image—or Dreams to create! 
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Alas! both this gaze and this shriek have been mine; 
The tear too, and pang—pang which none can define! 
Like a tree scath’d with lightning, black, wither’d, and riv’n, 
I stand in Life’s desart !—yet—pointing to Heav’n! 

4th December, 1818. C. Fast. 


i oentaietememetenell 
ae 


TO ANN JANE NICOLSON, 
ON RECEIVING A SEAL FROM HER. 


TH’ impression which this seal shall make, 
Or force, or time, may soon decay ; 
But force my love shall never break, 
Nor time my friendship wear away ; 
And I will keep it for thy sake, 
And prize it more than jewel fine, 
Than pearl we from the ocean take, \ 
Or diamond glitt’ring from the mine. 
Thule, November, 1817. ORA. 








STANZAS TO ** ERED EES 


Ou! Anna! wonder not to find 
That malice points her darts at thee; 
Superior charms of form or mind 
Still make her poison’d arrows flee ; 
But conscious rectitude shall be 
The shield upon thy bosom found, 
And honour hov’ring over thee 
Shall guard thy heart from every wound. 
Malice and envy both are vain— 
Spotless thy virtues shall remain. 
Thule, December, 1817. Ora. 


HOPE. 


Come, fair-hair’d Hope, with thy sweet smile, 
My solitary hours beguile, 
And sooth my heart to rest awhile 

With thy soft power. 
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Oh! thou canst brighten beauty’s eye, 
And hush the lover’s deep-drawn sigh 
When thinking on futurity, 

If thou dost smile! 


So when the parent o’er her boy 
Hangs with a mother’s fondest joy, 
And trusts no pain will e’er destroy 
Her cherub child; 


And when his little cheeks are prest 

To her, who cradles him to rest, 

Thou triumph’st in the mother’s breast, 
And lull’st each care. 


And when the soldier hears the drum 
That calls him from his native home, 
His wife—his children—every one— 

And each fond joy, 


Upon his wife thy smile bestow, 
And check the tears that silent flow, 
And sooth the anguish of her brow, 

By painting peace! 


Oh! softly whisper in her ear 
That he the laurel wreath shall wear ; 
And soon return to dry each tear 
Which dims her eye! 


Come then, bright Hope, with thy sweet pow’r, 
And calm for me each dreary hour; 
Disperse the gloomy clouds that lour 
O’er my sad fate! 
December 9th, 1818. EvuporRA. 
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Somers Town. 





TO JULIA IN THE COUNTRY. 


Jutia! merry should we be, 
. Care and sorrow ne’er should teaze us, 
Winter winds and hoary frosts, 
In close embrace, should never freeze us, 


When the opening buds appear’d, 


And spring from wintry colds reliev’d us, 
Thro’ verdant meads we’d wander oft, 


And seize each pleasure fate decreed us. 


When genial spring resign’d her sway, 
The warmth of summer beams would please us, 
On flowery banks each fragrance breathe, 
Wafted by the amorous breezes, 


Wilds and sylvan scenes we’d tread, 

Till night’s fair orb shone bright and peerless, 
Then by her light retrace our steps, 

And nameless joys at home should eheer us. 


When Ceres strews her gifts around, 
And happiness o’er earth dispenses, 

To Heav’n above still grateful prove, 
And pardon hope for past offences. 


And when the final, awful day, 

The hand of death o’ershades our gladness, 
A retrospect of years gone by, 

Will sooth the lonely mourner’s sadness. 


Till they, in turn, with sickness worn, 

On some strange breast from breathing cease ; 
And by the side of those they mourn, 

In peace repose—till heay’n’s release. 





W. S—s. 
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TO ELIZA, 
WITH A CORN-FLOWER. 


PPP PPA? 


By Mr. J. M. LACEY. 


PLO LIPP 


OBsERVE how beautiful the blue, 

Its fringy border mark how true, 
And all the seeming grace ;_ 

Poets have oft its beauty sung, 

But undeserv’d those praises rung ; 
No good in it we trace. 


It choaks the wheat-ear as it grows, 
The soil’s sad poverty it shows, 

It boasts no pleasing smell ; 
Beauteous it is,—but then ’tis known, 
That being beautiful alone 

Is far from being well. 


Dearest, it emblems much the mind, 

Which, when some victim it can find, 
Seems pleasant to deceive ; 

Where smiles illume the artful face, 

But where, could we each impulse trace, 
We should not dare believe. 


Such weeds the world too often yields ; 
Ranker than all in Nature’s fields, 

They twine round Virtue’s stem ; 
Despoil its fragrance,—steal its charm,— 
And drag it down to hidden harm, 

And make it vile as them! 


Oh! shun them, maiden! rather seek 

The surly gloom of anger’s cheek, 
Than smiles from such as these; 

Though ’tis forbidding, yet ’tis true; 

But hollow smiles may bid thee rwue, 
And rob thy soul of ease! 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS AND READERS. 


IT devolves upon us this month to announce the melancholy tidings of 
OSCAR’S DEATH, a gentleman who has for many years delighted 
the Readers of this work with his poetic effusions, under that assumed 
name, and for some time past without any signature. He died at the 
premature age of twenty-five, of a lingering consumption, occasioned by 
a pulmonary affection; he was resigned, and sensible of his approaching 
dissolution; and endured his protracted illness with great fortitude. We 
never felt for any one more poignantly; and fear it will be utterly im- 
possible for us to do justice to his memory. Oscar has been a contributor 
for nearly twelve years; with what success, our readers need not be told; 
and yet so great was his modesty, that he was unknown to us, till he 
came forward to claim the Prize Poem, in our Number for April, 1815. 
Were it possible to collect all that he has written, we have no doubt his 
Poems would fill several volumes. His Correspondence with AGNES 
will ever be read with interest ; it is sustained with ardour, delicacy, and 
refinement; and seems like the converse of supernatural, or aérial spirits. 
The Prize Poem of Caractacus is a very spirited performance; the ima- 
gery and similitudes are very felicitous; and a proof of a strong and 
vigorous imagination, The morai tale of Abdallah is the longest, and 
certainly the master-piece of all his productions; atthe same time that it 
exposes the inmost recesses of the human heart, it inculcates, in the 
strongest manner possible, that a too scrupulous enquiry into the motives 
by which those who surround us are actuated, does but destroy our hap- 
piness and confidence. All his pieces are of a sombre cast, and per- 
vaded by a plaintive and melancholy style that communicates most sen- 
sibly to a heart in unison with his own; and fills it at once with piety and 
resignation: his. verse flows in easy and graceful numbers; and is re- 
markable for its sweetness, purity, and force: his dulcet notes never 
tire, and when they cease to flow, the sound still vibrates on the ear. 
Nature dictated what he wrote; and his pen is the faithful interpreter 
of his heart. His Poems have genuine merit; they are equal to many 
that have gained an anfading wreath, and only want the sanction of a 
great name to establish their reputation.—It may be some gratification 
to our Readers to know, that in person he“was rather above the middie 
stature, genteel, and graceful; his features were handsome; and the 
expression of his eye and’countenance, very animated and intelligent. 
In our intercourse with him, he discovered an excellent heart; and a 
mind superior to every thing that is sordid, selfish, and grovelling. He 
exerted himself to the utmost in promoting the Subscription for Miss 
Campbell’s Poems; edited them with great care, and took infinite pains 
in recommending them to the public; and was much hurt at not finding 
the sale answer his expectations. We are not at liberty to mention his 
name. His friends are inconsoleable for the loss of so invaluable a 
young man. For ourselves, we revere his memory, and shall ever de- 
plore his premature death. 

We acknowledge the receipt of numerous favours. Mr. Charles Feist 
will perceive that we have availed ourselves of his permission. Lines 
on the Demise of Miss M—im—th are too incorrect.—Mr. Wm. Lewis’s 
Poem cannot beaccepted on theterms proposed. The Dupeof Sensibility? 
and other Novellettes and poems, will meet with due attention. 
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